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An Exquisite Showing of 


Wrist Watches 


Artistic designs in many odd shapes and sizes are 
shown, wrought in Platinum, Solid Gold, Gold- 
Filled and Sterling Silver. 


Wrist Watches for men and women, for dress. 
business and sport wear—a wonderful collectiou 
to choose from at a wide range of prices. 


Three splendid models are illustrated, there are 
hundreds of others awaiting your inspection. 
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Wrist Watch, a beautiful new model of solid 14-k. green 
gold, artistically hand-engraved, inlaid with black enamel! 
and set with 12 beautiful white, full cut diamonds. This 
watch is fitted with “Jaccard’s” 15-jewel guar- @ Ps 

anteed movement. Priced very attractively at w 137.50 








An odd design and a very attractive and popular creation; 
wrought in 14-k. heavy solid green gold, fitted with ‘Jac- 
card’s” guaranteed 15-jewel & | an -< 

movement. Price... : w I 15.50 





A splendid 


: value is 
plain polished, 
card's” 
a splendid value.. 


this handsome, 20-year gold-filled 
convertible Wrist Watch, fitted with “Jac- 


15-jewel movement; $15 50 


Men’s Wrist Watches 
$9.75 to $149.00 


Women’s Wrist Watches 
$15.50 to $1250.00 


Men’s Gold Pocket Watches 
$24.75 to $450.00 
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Our Watch Repairing Department renders ef- 
ficient service at moderate cost. 





Mail Orders Carefully Filled 


CJaccard's 


Exclusive Jewelers 
Ninth and Locust 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


on 


Mexico To-Day anp To-Morrow by E. D. 
Trowbridge. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


Mexico all around, in and out, ancient and 


modern, social, political, economical, the old 
regime, the revolution, the new constitution, 
present problems. An _ upto-date book with 
many graphic touches. 

Livinc Bayonets, A_ Record of the last 
Push, by Coningsby Dawson. New York: 
John Lane Company, $125. 

Lieut. Dawson has three other very suc- 
cessful war books to his credit. His ‘Carry 
On” is still a good seller after three years. 


Here are selections from his letters, made by 
his sister. The lieutenant was wounded at 
Vimy June 26 and barely escaped the ampu- 
tation of his arm. These selections take up 
his’ story of the war where he broke it off 
in “Carry On.” The book’s motto is: “Our 
spirits are living bayonets. The ideals which 
we carry in our hearts are more deadly to 
the enemy than any man-made weapons.” 


IpyLLs oF THE SKILLET Fork by Payson S. 
Wild. Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 


Bucolics by one Bill, who writes good, hu- 
morous dialect and has a cheery philosophy 
of life. These pieces were contributed to the 
Chicago Tribune’s “‘colyum,” “A Line 0’ 
Type or Two.” They’re a sort of Bairns- 
father in rhyme—and that’s no small compii- 
ment. 


Tue Navat Reserve by Frank Hunter Pot- 
ter. New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.35. 


Ilow the reserve came into being, its per- 
sonnel, the camps, the training, the welfare 
work. Incidents and anecdotes. <A record of 
a voluntary organization that has not had the 
public recognition it has deserved. 


DouGuBsoy Dore From A to Z by Corporal 


M. T. Kopsco and Sergeant D. G. Rowse. 
New York: Frank K. Lane Co., 75 cents. 
The title gives the clue and cue to the 

book. A lot of ‘close-ups’? on the soldier boy. 


Plenty of fun in letter press and pictures. 
The stuff is alphabetically arranged. “‘C is 
for cootie’’—like that. You'll laugh. 


Tam o’ THE Scoots by Edgar Wallace. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co., $1.35. 


In this golden covered book you read about 
Tam,—of the family of O’Shanter probably— 
an aviator scout. He tells it all himself. What 
he does to the enemy and then what the 
nice American girl did to him. Adventure 
and love. 


A VitaLt NEED OF THE TIMEs by Felix Or- 
man. New York: Published by the author. 


A book about higher advertising, a sym- 
posium participated in by experts in that sci- 
ence and art. Advertising as education not 
alone for individuals but for national purposes. 
Introduced by Mr. W. C. D’Arcy, of St. Louis, 
President of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. A seminal book of practical 
philosophy and psychology. Gems of thought 
on the subject by men who have done things. 


DIRECTORY. Washington: 


Printing Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL 
The Government 


A biographical dictionary of the 65th con- 
gress, December 3rd session, 1918. The mem- 
bers’ life histories as condensed by themselves. 
Rosters of the committees of house and sen- 
ate, officials, ambassadors and consuls, list of 
those admitted to the press gallery, etc. 


Ture Cabin by Vicente Blasco Ibanez: New 
York: Alfred’ A. Knopf. $1.50. 


A novel by the author of “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse’ and ‘The Cathedral,” 
translated from the Spanish by Francis Haff- 
kine Snow and Beatrice M. Mekota, with an 
introduction by John Garrett Underhill. This 
stoly presents the land question in Spain— 
presents but does not answer it. A_ vivid, 
powerful story. 


Enocuisu Literature Durine tHe Last Har 
Century by John W. Cunliffe. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 


The author is professor of English in Co- 
lumbia university, and associate director of the 


school of journalism there. The theme and 
purpose of the book are to give “‘assistance in 
reading the authors themselves, not substi- 
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BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS 


Write today for catalogue 


Marshall, Jones Company 


212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











The 
Cafeteria and 
* Coffee Room 


‘ Installed in the 


+ Marquette Hotel 


Is the Finest 
in the City 
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Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 








The Problem Solved— 
“Where to Go To-night” 


““CICARDI’S” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Onen Alr 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 











tutes for it.’”” The writers dealt with are: 
Meredith, Hardy, Samuel Butler, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Gissing, G. B. Shaw, Kipling, Con- 
rad, Wells, Galsworthy, Bennet. The book 
takes up literature where most histories there 
of leave off. There are comprehensive bib 
liographies of the authors discussed. There 
are chapters on the Irish literary movement 
and the new poets: Masefield, W. W. Gibson, 
Rupert Brooke, William H. Davies, Lascelles 
Abercrombie; and brief notes on the new nov- 
elists: Gilbert Canaan, D. H. Lawrence, Hugh 
Walpole and Compton Mackenzie. 


Tue Drary or A GerRMAN Soxprer by “Feld 
webel, C.”” New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50. 


A German soldier has done in this book, 
more matter of factly and therefore even more 
horrible in effect, what Henri Barbusse did in 
French, in “Under Fire.” The record is like 
Latzko’s ‘Men in War.” “British propaganda” 
never said anything worse of German wat- 
making than this German soldier tells of his 
comrades in a style all unadorned. 


Tue Brack Stone by George Gibbs. New 
York: D. Appleton. $1.50. 
A high-class adventure yarn about the hat- 


tle of wits between a young Yankee million- 
aivt ond a German spy for possession of the 
Black Stone of Mecca, upon the mystic powers 
of which hang the outcome of the Teutons 
“drive to the East.” <A lot of Oriental color, 
two lovely women, moving accidents” by flood 
and field. The book is illustrated by George 
Gibbs, the author. 


William Archer: 


$1. 


Tut Peace PRESIDENT by 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 


An estimate of Woodrow Wilson as man, 
essayist, historian, politician, war-maker and 
peace-maker. William Archer, the author of 
the little study—123 pages with index—is the 
distinguished English dramatic critic. The 
hook is valuable for its light upon the early 
Wilson, before Princeton, the New Jersey 0¥- 
ernorship, the presidency. More generous than 
critical. 
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President and Senate 
By William Marion Reedy 


ARTISAN politics has temporarily jammed the 
Pp League of Nations covenant in the senate, in- 
cidentally crippling the government by hang- 
ing up a number of most necessary appropriations. 
Republicans, window-dressing for the 1920 campaign, 
have made one grand mistake. They have flouted 
the world’s aching for peace. They have jeopar- 
dized this country’s reputation for disinterested- 
ness in entering the war. They have declared for 
holding out from a peace pact because they refuse 
to concede anything of our sovereignty to asso- 
ciate states in order to make the larger sovereignty 
of all states secure. The people of the United 
States do not approve this. They do approve of 
the League of Nations because it is, in principle, 
the only alternative to the preservation of peace by 
intrigue and competitive armaments. The senate 
will have to do the people’s will and the people’s 
will is that there shall be no more war at least 
without public arbitration of issues that threaten 
to lead into war. The people know that ten days 
of discussion at the Hague in July, 1914, would have 
prevented the horror of the past four years. 
President Wilson is for the right thing though he 
has gone about getting it in the wrong way at 
times. He could have soothed the senate by con- 
sulting with it before his departure for Paris. He 
could have, and should have, taken into his councils 
in the conduct of the war some prominent members 
of the opposite party, especially as that party splen- 
didly supported the war. He could have, and 
should have, put a senator on the delegation to 
the peace conference; even a Democratic senator 
would have sufficed to allay the antagonism of a 
body which, after all, has the prerogative of pass- 
ing upon treaties. He should not have issued his 
request, strikingly like an ukase, that the senate 
should not discuss the peace covenant until it had 
heard from him. He erred in announcing he would 
not call a special session of congress, for that ac- 
tion was a continuation of his policy of forcing 
adoption of the covenant by restricting discussion. 
The President, right as he is in his international 
programme, went utterly wrong in assuming per- 
sonal proprietorship of both war and peace. His 
calvinistic Hamiltonianism, his assertion of concen- 
tration in his own hands of the duty both to plan 
and to execute policies, has offended senatorial dig- 
nity and scorned senatorial tradition with unhappy 
result. The opposition of the senate is directed 
more against Mr. Wilson personally, than against 
programme, or it was at first, though now 
the opposition takes form as a Republican party 
These I take to be facts that are not to be 
the President has evoked Republican 
opposition at this critical time it is because he 
made the war and the peace a Democratic monop- 
oly, and the monopoly within the Democratic party 
of an element more subserviently, not to say sy- 
cophantically, Wilsonian than Democratic. The 
war and the peace have been dealt with too much 


his 


policy. 
ignored. If 


in camera. 

While the President has made his own difficulties 
by his superman method of procedure the fact re- 
mains that not a single thing said in the senate or 
elsewhere in opposition to the peace covenant con- 
stitutes a valid criticism of that document. The 
League of Nations plan is the best thing that could 
the conference. It is an agree- 
postponing appeal to 


be secured from 
ment to preserve peace by 
arms. It is a programme to publicize the details 
of international disputes and thus submit the causes 


not alone to an executive council of a league, but 





to popular opinion. It is, in this respect, 
ventive of exploitation and aggression upon smaller 
nations. That the league does not leave this coun- 
try supreme, that it does not reserve to us the 
right to make war without regard to the opinion 
of other nations or the world, that it restricts us 
even as it restricts other nations as to armament 
is all true, but how could. there be a league to pre- 
vent war if we held out for an exemption for our- 
selves from the restrictions accepted by other na- 
tions? However the amour propre of the senate 
may be offended that body has not a leg to stand 
on in its antagonism to the principle or to the de- 
tails of the covenant. The masses of men don’t 
care for the feelings of the senate. They will not 
tolerate such a thing as the throwing back of the 
world on secret diplomacy and force as the only 
devices for the maintenance of peace. If the issue 
is to be one as to whether the world shall try to 
have peace by way of the league, or shall hold by 
all the old international conditions of rivalry, with 
each state concerned for nothing but its own in- 
terests, and if the senate holds out for the latter 
idea on a point of etiquette, the senate will have 
to go, that is all. If the question simmers down to 
getting rid of war or getting rid of the senate, it’s 
good-by to “the most august deliberative assembly 


a pre- 


on earth.” 


It is not likely that the obstructive attitude of the 
senate will affect the peace conference proceedings 
to the extent of changing materially the plan of the 
League of Nations. It may possibly result in clear- 
ing up some ambiguities of language in the docu- 
ment. The plan of the league has to stand practi- 
cally as it is or go utterly to smash. For without 
the plan the fixing of terms of peace with the Cen- 
tral Powers must revert to something like the proc- 
ess of patchwork that emanated from the congress 
of Vienna. If there be no self-denying ordinance, 
the peace must become a case with all the nations 
of “save himself who can.” Great Britain, France, 
and Italy will protect themselves by reconstructing 
frontiers of defence, and by more armies and na- 
vies. We shall have Germany disarmed as Napo- 
leon disarmed her, only to have another Scharnhorst 
devise ways for evading the limitation of her armed 
forces. We shall have the balance of power brought 
into action again and the sword of Brennus the 
last determining weight. We shall have each Euro- 
pean nation fixing its own guarantees of security 
and fear breeding hatred and hatred breeding war. 
The nations in conference do not want to go back 
to that. The statesmen of those nations know that 
the alternative to that, if the league plan fails, is 
revolution throughout Europe, and revolution means 
anarchy. Does anyone imagine that the people of 
the United States any responsibility 
for such an eventuality? Certainly not. We can- 
not hold ourselves unspotted from the world. We 
are not absolved concern for civilization. To 
say that we are is to assert that our participation 
in the war now ending, but not ended, was a wanton 
plunge into the welter of slaughter. No—it is peace 
by way of the League of Nations or more and 
more war. And mankind will destroy nations, if 
need be, to destroy war. 


do not feel 


of 


The senate has hurt this country more than it 
has hurt the League of Nations. Its failure to pass 
appropriations has incalculably interfered with the 
task of our recovery from the war. It 
has left the railroads short of money to carry 
on transportation and this must paralyze industry. 
The failure of other appropriations must affect 
disastrously the functioning of government in many 
matters relating to social and industrial readjust- 


domestic 
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ment. The senate’s attitude cannot but increase the 
unrest in the country, an unrest that is fully as 
threatening here as it is in Great Britain. It will 
generate in large measure such a confusion as is 
prevalent in Germany. If the people come to think 
that the senate cares more for its own petty prerog- 
atives than it does for the promotion of peace and 
prosperity among the masses, then the germination 
of revolution will begin. If the senate puts politics 
above the people we shall have more than a plenty 
of Bolshevism. If the senate won’t have interna- 
tional peace because it doesn’t like the President, 
and won’t do anything for domestic peace because it 
loves itself, the people will incline to take things 
in their own hands. Present strikes show the way 
the tide of popular feeling is running. ; 

“Rule or ruin” is a poor policy for the senate to 
set up for itself now. The masses will not consent 
to being sacrificed to politi¢s or to a sense of propri- 
ety on the part of the senators. The senate is not 
greater than the world’s desire for an escape from 
the hell of war and the evils that follow in war’s 
train. 

But neither should the President stand for “rule or 
ruin,” He should call an extra session of congress. 
That “fighting blood” he vaunts should prompt him 
to such a course, even if he should fail, in his an- 
ger, to see that the people want relief from oppres- 
sive evil, even more than he needs personal and 
official vindication. The country should not be sac- 
rificed to the President’s dignity, any more than to 
the senate’s. The people are with the President on 
the League of Nations plan. They will force the 
senate to accept that plan. And the danger of so- 
cial disruption will force the senate to its duty in 
providing for the proper carrying on of the govern- 
ment’s domestic activities. The President need not 
be here while the congress is in session. If so, 
why did he go away before? If the President takes 
his stand on this point it will look more and more 
like an evasion of the issue. It seems, even now, 
as if he says that if the senate will not let him have 
his way he will let the country stew in its own 
juice. For all his fine phraseology, Mr. Wilson is 
acting in a spirit of what looks like personal 
pique. 

Let the senate and the house, too, play politics 
in an extra session if they will. The Republicans 

- will very soon hear from the folks back home. In 
so far as the President is right, his truth will pre- 
vail over senatorial and Republican error. The 
President has been wrong in some points of detail. 
The senate is going wrong as to principle. And 
neither senate nor President has any right to set 
their own sense of position or personal pride above 
the needs, the -hopes, the yearnings of their own 
countrymen and the people of the whole world. 
If the present impasse be protracted the President 
cannot be held guiltless save by his idolaters. The 
senate’s is the greater guilt, but the President, too, 
is, as I believe, in this situation, very imperfectly 
democratic in his performance, however suavely 
popularistic in his professions. If he will concede 
nothing in the matter of a special session, he must 
share in the blame for whatever there may be of 
deplorable and disastrous consequences of the ab- 


horrent deadlock, 
& & ae & 


Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


HE President is a good ducker. He ducked 

ay most dextrously the egregious Dan Cohalan 

not only, but the whole question of self- 
determination for Ireland. 

& & 
Who’s to Take the Railroads? 

THE RAILWAY BROTHERHOODS seem to want Amer- 

ican railways turned over to them. That won’t do. 

If the railways are to be turned over to anybody 

they will be turned over to everybody. The workers 

are not the only persons who have an interest in 
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the railways and the mines. They have an inter- 
est that should be recognized by provision for their 
participation in the management, but the greater 
part of the values in railways and mines is owned 
by all the people. 
Reo 
The Government Employment Bureau 

Or ALL the absurdities of post war proposals, the 
worst is that for the abandonment of the national 
employment bureau. All the soldiers who apply 
at the bureau branches are not being placed, but 
many are. They are being placed without the ex- 
action of fees. Private employment agencies are 
fighting the governmental bureau. What are pri- 
vate agencies doing to help the returned soldiers 
to jobs? Ask the soldiers. They answer, ‘“‘Noth- 
ing.” The government agency should be improved, 
not abolished. Only the national government can 
get a proper view of the vast area as needed. The 
government can concentrate certain functions of 
several departments upon this work—the postal, 
interior, agriculture, labor and commerce depart- 
ments can all be brought te bear upon the problem. 
There must be brains somewhere in Washington 
to save the employment bureau from annihilation. 
Go into one of the bureau branches and see the 
men seeking work, hear them talk, and you will 
realize that there is nothing more important for 
our domestic peace than the perfecting of the 
bureau instrumentality for getting the jobless man 
into connection with the manless job. Shutting 
down the bureau won’t get more jobs for more 
men. It will make more Bolsheviki. And if it 
be that the government cannot find jobs it should 
proceed to make them. At first it should do this 
by inaugurating great public works and later it 
should tax idle land into use, thus opening up 
opportunity and stimulating production. 


*, 
geo a 


Tue War is over and I haven’t heard that we 
are at war with Cuba, but letters from Cuba come 
to hand “opened by the censor.” 

eo 
It Matters Where It’s Said 

IN AN espionage case decided finally by the Su- 
preme Court the other day, one of the points in 
evidence was that the persons whose conviction 
was affirmed had circulated printed matter assert- 
ing that “the conscript was little better than a con- 
vict.” That may be seditious, but the sentiment, 
in almost exactly the language quoted, was uttered 
in the house of representatives and the utterer 
was not prosecuted therefor. Victor Berger, as 
congressman, could have said on the floor of the 
house the very things for which he has been sen- 
tenced to twenty years imprisonment and he would 
not have been made to suffer. Things like these 
are not calculated to have a soothing effect upon 
a people accustomed to the right of free speech. 


oe 


An Explanation 
ANOTHER reason why Republicans are lining up 
against the league of nations is that they sense in 
such a covenant an implication of coming free 
trade. Protected privilege must be saved though 
world-slaughter and social chaos be the price. 


% @. 
eo 


A Case in Point 

MEXIco proposes to reserve to the state the own- 
ership of the mineral, resources in the earth and to 
tax the concessionaires who have negotiated the 
control of large areas of land. Because Mexico 
proposes to make her own laws as to land values 
certain statesmen want to go down there with arms 
and protect our concessionaire nationals. “What?” 
they say, “Can’t we do that to Mexico without the 
consent of European powers in the league of na- 
tions? If we can’t, no league of nations for us.” 
The United States must be able to force her will 
on Mexico or upon any Latin American country. 
That is the new idea of the Monroe Doctrine. We 
are to protect the nations of this hemisphere from 





European aggression, but there must be no powe 
to protect the Latin American countries from yg 
We must be permitted to “take” Mexico and “op 
ganize” it whenever we want to do so. I wonder 
what the Latin American nations think of thi 
kind of Monroe Doctrine. 


oe, 
“ “ 


Convertible Bonds 


Ir 1s not to be supposed that the short-term note 
loan of $7,000,000,000 recently authorized by con 
gress is the last loan to be raised on account of 
the war. There will be another, probably others 
If so it would be wise to have the next issue of 
notes or bonds so arranged for as to permit the 
conversion of preceding issues into the latest one 
This would consolidate the loans and give stabil 
ity to the market. If it be said that the consol 
idated issue would put the bonds in the hands of 
the plutocrats the answer is, “Where are the bonds 
of the four Liberty loans going now? They are 
going into the hands of brokers and bankers in 
bales. The people who bought them—the peo- 
ple, that is, who bought because it was the patti 
otic thing to do,—are letting go of the bonds ata 
discount. Those people bought on the instalment 
plan, and cannot keep up their payments, or some 
of them are buying farm, state and municipal 
bonds that are tax free, and selling their Liberty 
bonds to do so. 
that the bonds are below par. A consolidated bond 
into which preceding bonds could be converted 
would probably enable a lower interest rate than 
will be found necessary to make bonds attractive 
when the war has become more and more a thing 
of the past. There is no better way that I have 
heard of to keep up the price of the government's 
securities on the markets. 
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State Senator Cook and U. S. Senator Reed 


Strate SENATOR SAM B. Cook has telegraphed 
United States Senator Reed that his entire course 
since the beginning of the war is misrepresentative 
of the sentiments of the Democrats not only but of 
all the people of the state of Missouri. This is 
equivalent, as some people believe, to a notification 
to Senator Reed that he cannot be nominated and 
reelected to the position he now holds. In the 
opinion of some people it means too that David R. 
Francis can be and will be nominated and elected. 
State Senator Cook is a most powerful, clever 
and popular Democratic politician. He may be said 
to be the organization of his party in this state. 
As such a power his action would be violently 
protested if it were directed against anyone but Sen- 
ator Reed, or if Mr. Cook spoke so at any other time. 
The sin of Senator Reed is that he opposes Presr 
dent Wilson. And so the party boss tells the 
Senator where he gets off and when and how. 
There are many people who do not agree with Sen- 
ator Reed—and I am one of them—who could wish 
that his “independence” might be “rebuked” in some 
other way and from some other quarter, that 15, 
if Senator Reed’s dissent from the President’s views 
is really to be considered, under the new dispensa- 
tion, a clear case of lese majeste. While I think 
Senator Reed is wrong, still this government of 
ours is a government by discussion, and if a sen- 
ator, able if somewhat “difficult,” is to be rebuked 
the rebuke should come from the people and not 
from a party boss. 
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Chicago’s City Election 

BETWEEN Sweitzer and Thompson, Democratic 
and Republican candidates for mayor, Chicago may 
choose John Fitzpatrick, the labor candidate. There 
would be a good prospect of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s elec- 
tion if there were less of what the other parties 
can only too easily call Bolshevism in the cam- 
paign utterances of the labor organ, the New Ma- 
jority. ‘Mr. Fitzpatrick is not a Bolshevist. He 
is an abler man by far than Thompson, who has 
been calculatedly anti-American in views and ac 
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tions since the beginning of the war. He has bet- 
ter social ideals than Mr. Sweitzer, who is nothing 
put a machine Democrat, a creature of Roger Sul- 
fivan. I don’t say that the New Majority paper is 
Bolshevist, but it does strike me that its tone is 
such that the paper’s utterances may be taken up 


- by the opposition to labor in a way to play upon 


the panic fear of Bolshevism and bring about a 
combination between the old parties to elect Thomp- 
son, who is, if anything, worse than Sweitzer, from 
almost any conceivable point of view. The sup- 
porters of Mr. Fitzpatrick should use tactics that 
will not give the enemies of labor a chance to 
give the election issues such color that they may 
be summarized into a slogan of “Americanism 
against Bolshevism,” for John Fitzpatrick is an 
American and not a Bolshevist. And I write this 
solely because I would like to see Mr. Fitzpatrick 
elected by a big majority. 

Se Ye 

Mr. Putnam’s Letters 


A NuMBER of readers write asking me why I 
print Frank Putnam’s letters entitled “American 
Opinion” in opposition to the league of nations 
and to what may be called Wilsonism generally. I 
do so because I think Mr. Putnam expresses force- 
fully a kind of opinion more prevalent in this 
country than those who may approve my contrary 
opinion suspect. It is well for us to know the 
kind of logic and feeling we are up against. From 
my point of view Mr. Putnam’s opinions often 
lack factual basis. Mr. Putnam’s general prop- 
osition is die Vereinigte Staaten iiber alles and if, 
as I believe, that doctrine is error, the error is 
ineffective so long as truth is left free to combat 
it To repudiate peace by international compact 
is to fly in the face of the faith and hope of man- 
kind. Furthermore, Mr. Putnam’s letters have the 
merit of setting forth clearly the distinction be 
tween socialism and democracy. It is well that 
we should realize that distinction. Especially when 
we find that Mr. Putnam’s views are so strongly 
supported by the senatorial representatives of the 
Republican party. The determination that we shall 
not be a member of the society of nations because 
in order to do so we must surrender our sover- 
eignty in some minor particulars is in entire har- 
mony with the wish of an old protectionist that 
the Atlantic were an ocean of fire, that all commerce 
might be cut off between this country and Europe. 
And I don’t see that there is much call in these 
days to argue with that daedal cry of Cain, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” If I thought my own ed- 
itorial attitude towards the league of nations was 
not the antidote to Mr. Putnam’s opinionation, my 
attitude would be Mr. Putnam’s. In short I think 
I am serving my own cause by giving Mirror folk 
Mr. Putnam’s views in antagonism thereto, and at 
the same time providing my subscribers with some 
“mighty interestin’ readin.’ ” 

oo of 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Missouri's legislature should pass a workmen’s 
compensation bill, but it should not pass a bill that 
is too radical. Theoretically the workmen’s maxi- 
mum compensation should be higher than the Fed- 
eration bill fixes, but the fact must be remembered 
that the social conscience has not been educated 
to a point whereat the interests of the employers 
can be considered negligible. The time is not ripe 
for a proletariat measure exclusively. Confin- 
ing insurance under the compensation act to a 
state monopoly is a thing the more to be dreaded 
how that we are having so much disagreeable ex- 
Perience of bureaucracy. A provision penalizing 
Persons for criticism of the bill’s schedules when 
is an idea as abominable as it is absurd. 
What is wanted is a compensation law that will 
the more easily work because of an accommodation 
between the antagonisms of employers and em- 
Ployes. Any law will be better law. I 
don’t think that a compensation law will drive much 
business from the state to escape its burdens even 
as they would be fixed by the Federation act, but I 
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think the way for workers to get the higher com- 
pensation they ask for injuries is to accept a lower 
minimum at first and to leave insurance, at the least, 
optional as between a state bureau and private 
companies, though state insurance, where it has been 
put in operation in this country, has not yet proved 
itself either efficient or economical. The law will 
work out, if well administered, to the advancement 
of the amount of maximum compensation, but it 
won’t do this under state monopoly administered 
by politicians. A compensation law regardful of the 
workers alone is an ideal proposal, but, as it 
happens, we haven’t reached a stage in this state 
at which it is practical or possible to ignore the 
bourgeoisie. The Missouri general assembly is still 
a democratic legislature and not a soviet, but this 
will not justify the legislature in killing both pro- 
posed compensation measures simply because the 
employers and the workers cannot agree. What 
the legislators must try for is the passage of a law 
providing some compensation that will be a begin- 
ning of better compensation, and there is a way to 
do this, plainly indicated. That way is to pass a 
law in conformity with the best compensation laws 
of the most progressive states. It will be nothing 
short of criminal for the legislature to kill compen- 
sation at this session. I do not see how either 
workers or employers can really profit by the legis- 
lature’s failure to act. 
Se Se 
Provide the Freight 

Uncte SAM has furnished boats on the Mississ- 
ippi river, but the communities on the big stream 
and its tributaries do not furnish the freight to 
keep the boats loaded and busy. The shippers have 
been told they can get lower freight rates by water 
than by rail. It is to the shippers’ interest, it 
would seem, to avail themselves of the facilities for 
water transportation, but they don’t do so. Mean- 
while the railroad interests are accused of block- 
ing the use of the river. What is needed is, first, 
more production to supply the river boats with the 
freight and, second, education of the shippers as to 
what the government has done for them. 
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“Ture Foiiies” get this old town for $40,000 this 
week. If we could get the anti-league-of-nations 
senators to come out here and perform for a little 
while their de luxe vaudeville they could pull 
enough gate-money to enable a reduction in war- 
taxation. 
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What Babouska Says 


BanousKA, the mother of the Russian revolution, 
is opposed to Lenine, Trotzky and the Bolsheviki 
generally, but she denies that the Bolshevist pro- 
gramme of social regeneration comprises the na- 
tionalization and communization of women. One 
or two remote and obscure soviets, she says, may 
have issued such a decree that women are to be 
common property, but the chief or supreme soviet 
has declared nothing of the kind, though it has 
proclaimed both marriage and divorce to be effec- 
tive by announcement of either party. I don’t see 
why this country should be shocked by the latter. 
Divorce is getting to be fully as easy as marriage, 
with us. The way to beat Bolshevism is not by 
lying about it. Babouska’s testimony is fully as 
good as that of any sensational preacher. 


o 
Amnesty Is in Order 


ATTORNEY GENERAL GREGORY, leaving office, writes 
the President suggesting a revision of sentences 
passed upon so-called enemy spies in this country 
because so many of the accused were convicted 
upon circumstantial evidence and by juries under 
the influence of intensified patriotism. I don’t 
know that there is any fault to be found with this 
proposal for justice towards suspected alien ene- 
mies. But how about our own people who have 
been convicted under the espionage acts for express- 
ing opinions of the war at variance with those of 
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Those protestants against war may 
out of their own mouths, 
intense convic- 


the majority? 
have been convicted 
speaking under the influence of 
tion, and certainly in many cases superheatedly pa- 
triotic juries have imposed punishments entirely dis- 
proportionate to the gravity of the offense. Ten 
and twenty years for opposing conscription and de- 
claring all war to be criminal are verdicts beyond 
reason. Inflamed juries have been lashed into 
greater rages of vindictiveness against defendants 
by the bullyragging of the accused by intemperate, 
spirited judges. The United States Supreme Court 
has affirmed some of the worst of these verdicts 
and sentences, saying that free speech may be all 
right but that depends upon when the speech is 
spoken. Very well; granting that a nation at war 
must act so as to prevent disunity among its own 
people, the fact remains that the people of this 
country have been used to free expression of opin- 
ion and some of them may well be dealt with 
leniently for their inability to adjust their opinions 
and expressions to changed conditions. If spies are 
to be pardoned because convicted under stress of 
popular passion in the jury box, opponents of the 
war and of all war should be considerately dealt 
with for their utterances under the stress of their 
passion of conviction. Ex-Attorney General Greg- 
ory says that the people convicted for opposing the 
war are not political offenders but criminal violators 
of law. This is a quibble. The entrance upon war 
was a political act. Dissent from that action was 
a political act. The espionage acts were 
passed ex facto to the possession of the opinions 
or convictions opposed to war. Those opinions or 
convictions or their expression were not criminal 
before the espionage acts were passed, and espion- 
age acts are always enforced under the influence of 
superheated patriotism. The case that Mr. Gregory 
would make for enemy spies is equally good for our 
own offenders against the espionage acts. Mr. Mit- 
chell Palmer, successor to Mr. Gregory as attorney 
general, is said to be a Quaker. Possibly he may 
see the inconsistency of the Gregorian theory. But 
if he doesn’t, President Wilson should. Fifty-three 
pardons and commutations in such cases, announced 
Wednesday, are a good start. Let us have more of 
the same. 


OOS 


Beaumarchais 


By Thomas Stewart McNiccoll 
CG ass tee as our country is to her heroes 


and helpers in this war, the chances are that 

history will repeat itself and that many of 
the most worthy will be neglected, if not overlooked 
entirely. Take the period of the American revolu- 
tion, for instance, and that particular part of it re- 
lating to the aid given by France, of which we have 
heard so much since our boys landed on her soil. 
Everyone knows of Lafayette, and the gallant young 
Frenchman is one of those shining figures so dearly 
beloved of history, for contrary to the famous 
opinion of the Hare Brothers in their “Guesses at 
Truth,” historians do like to record good deeds done 
disinterestedly. All Americans thrilled with pride 
and approval at the famous words uttered by 
General Pershing at Lafayette’s grave. Less known, 
but still honorably mentioned in our school histories, 
are Rochambeau, d’Esstaing and DeGrasse. We also 
know of Von Steuben, Pulaski and Kosciusko, who, 
while not French, yet came over through that con- 
nection, " 


But there is one Frenchman not even named 
in the school histories and in very few of 
the larger histories, who, according to many au- 
thorities, did more to bring this aid, and that at 
the time it was most needed, than any and all of 
the others put together. This great Frenchman was 
Caron de Beaumarchais, celebrated author of the 
“Barber of Seville,” “Figaro,” and that “Memoir” 
of which Voltaire was envious and Napoleon said 
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was one of the causes of the Revolution. On the 
American side we read of Franklin, Silas Dean, Ar 
thur Lee and John Adams, but their work was only 
supplementary to and in consequence of what Beau 


marchais had already done. 


Briefly told, this far-reaching work was the con- 
vincing of the King, Louis XVI, and his minister, Ver- 
gennes, that it was their duty as well as opportunity 
to aid the rebel colonies against England. Not only 
did he succeed in doing this, after a long and very 
discouraging fight, but he devised the way it could 
be done without an open break with England, and 
he, in person, put the plan into successful operation. 
mercantile 
3Jeaumarchais 


Under cover of his bogus Spanish 
house, the Rodrigue Hortalez et Cie, 
collected supplies and munitions of war from Hol- 
land, France and Spain and managed to convey 
them to the colonies under the wathful eyes of Eng- 
land and in spite of her great fleet. This was be- 
gun early in 1776, Arthur 


of the help’s coming before the great Declaration 


and Lee. sent word 


was signed. 


The supplies, it is said, turned the tide against 
Burgoyne’s invasion, and thus made Saratoga possi- 
ble. It was Saratoga by general consent which won 
the open treaty and alliance with France, and thus 
won the war. More than this, had not congress 
through Arthur Lee known of this plan and the 
coming aid, it is doubtful if the Declaration ot 
Independence would have been signed. 


If these remarkable statements can be proved, 
Seaumarchais should emerge not only as a shining 
star in our history, but as a world figure along with 
Voltaire, Rousseau and Thomas Paine, heralds and 
evangels of Revolution. 

Various English and German historians freely ac- 
Jeaumarchais, but 
Bancroft 


knowledge this great service of 
our historians have generally neglected it. 
speaks of this pre-treaty aid, but ascribes it to Ver- 
gennes who had succeeded in persuading the king, 
Other writers, among them Woodrow Wilson, name 
Beaumarchais as being an agent in the Hortalez et 
Cie affair, but do not give him the credit for being 
more than a mere agent in that remarkable trans- 
action. Some of these writers admit that congress, 
as late as 1835, voted quite a sum of money to the 
heirs of Beaumarchais to satisfy the claims growing 
out of this affair. If it had been a matter of the 
French government alone, there would have been 
no claims for any individual. 


This fascinating story of an unique personality is 
the subject of a two-volume book by Elizabeth L. 
Kite, lately issued by the Gorham Press of Richard 
G. Badger. The story as here retold is as interesting 
as some thrilling romance, and goes far to justify 
the claims of James M. Beck in the Foreword, where 
he says Beaumarchais was a “D’Artagnan in the 
flesh; as a literateur, brilliant as Sheridan; as a pub- 
licist, another Junius; as a financier, something of a 
Harriman; as secret emissary of his government, a 
Sherlock Holmes; as diplomat, clever as Talley- 
rand.” While Miss Kite’s work is more specially 
directed to the American War connection of Beau- 
marchais, it gives considerable space to all sides of 
his His romantic from 
watchmaker and inventor to a minor court position, 
and thence up, as instructor in music to the king’s 
daughters, friend and partner of a financier, writer 
of moral plays, to the full blown renown of the 
witty author of the “Barber of Seville,” “Figaro,” 
and the dangerous and powerful pleader of the 
“Memoir,” which grew out of one of Beaumarchais’ 
many law suits, attracted and startled all France by 
its merciless and witty expose of her rotten courts. 
Even Voltaire had to exclaim, after his first de- 
nunciation, “I am afraid that after all this brilliant, 
hare-brained fellow is in the right against the whole 
world. What a man! He has everything; jesting, 
gravity, gaicty, pathos, every species of eloquence 
seeking after any.” Other interesting 


wonderful career. rise 


without 
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chapters tell of his secret service work for two kings, 
and among other things, retell the strange story of 
the Chevalier d’Eon, soldier, diplomat and mysterious 


masquerader in woman’s attire. 


While the sources of Miss Kite’s book are largely 
found in existing biographies of Beaumarchais in 
French, many facts and proofs of the American 
taken from letters and documents 
from the recently published Archives of France. 
Some of these letters show how early Beaumarchais 


connection are 


got interested in the affairs of the colonies while he 
was upon secret work for his king in England. They 
after at- 
tempts, to interest or move Vergennes in the mat- 


also show how, when he failed, many 


ter, he boldly and adroitly addressed the king in 
Failing again, he made another attempt, 
using the matter of the Chevalier d’Eon as an excuse 


person. 
to reach the kingly ear. This time he succeeded to 
the extent of getting the king’s permission for him 
to submit a plan whereby this aid could be sent 

his 
This 


company not only transported enough arms and sup- 


without an open break with England. How 


Hortalez et Cie did this has already been told. 


plies for over 25,000 troops, but sent over many 
trained officers, Von Steuben among the number. 
From American sources it is shown that Silas Deane, 
in a letter addressed to congress, Nov. 29, 1776, said 
“T should never have completed what I have but for 
the generous, the indefatigable and the spirited ex- 
ertions of Beaumarchais, to whom the 
U. S. is indebted more than to any other person on 
Other evidence shows that 


Monsieur 


this side of the water.” 
while Franklin never knew fully of all that Beau- 
marchais had done, and suspected the motive of 
what he did know, he yet advised congress to pay 
the Frenchman’s claims. 


If these things are true, then how explain the 
silence and neglect shown to a great benefactor? 
There is no plain and conclusive reason in sight, but 
a number of plausible probabilities. Miss Kite gives 
a variety of these, chief among them being the 
jealousy of Arthur Lee, and the bitter enmity of a 
certain Dr. Dubourg, friend and correspondent of 
the great Franklin. This fitter Frenchman thought 
he and not Beaumarchais should have been the agent 
selected to send the American aid, and when he did 
not have that honor, he poisoned the ear of his 
friend, Franklin, when that marvelous old man ar- 
rived on the scene. 


If the greatest and wisest man of his day, who 
was already on the spot, suspected the motives and 
perhaps doubted the integrity of Beaumarchais, it is 
small wonder that others not so favorably located 
should do the same. There is something in Frank- 
lin’s deadly coldness to Beaumarchais to suggest that 
the serious-minded and practical patriot could not 
understand such a volatile, contradictory and enig- 
matic character. No doubt the wild stories circu- 
lating in Paris about Beaumarchais had reached the 
Sage’s ears. It was said, 
marchais had poisoned two wives for their money, 
and that his whole aim in the American supply busi- 


for instance, that Beau- 


ness was to make more money. Instead of it being 


the historians who do not like to chronicle disin- 
terested deeds, it is generally the people who refuse 
to accept them as such, and always search for some 
hidden motive. In the Spanish merchant business, 
Beaumarchais had done his work so well that he 
fooled He taken for the 
character he assumed, a greedy, avaricious money-~ 


maker, and the taint never wore off. 


nearly everyone, was 


Arthur Lee’s contribution was the claim that he, 
Lee, was the force behind the French 
minister which caused the French government to 
act, and that Beaumarchais had no more to do with 
it than as a mercenary Lee had expected 
to handle the American side of it in France, but 
found that Beaumarchais was already acting through 
In jealous rage he then proceeded to 
As he had the ear 


moving 


agent. 


Silas Deane. 
attack and besmirch them both. 





of congress through his more celebrated brothe 
Richard Henry, mover of the resolution for ind 
pendence, his anger had far-reaching results, Ny 
only did it help to lay the foundation of the negley 
of the U. S. for Beaumarchais, but it was the jm, 
mediate cause of the downfall and disgrace of Door 
Silas Deane. The passing and total eclipse of Deg 
the one American who knew much of what Bea, 
marchais had done, was another reason for Ame, 
ica’s ingratitude. 

Through the action of Theodore Roosevelt, wh, 
president, Rochambeau was honored by a memorial 
and now comes Ambassador Jusserand, in a litth 
book from Scribners, “The French and America 
Independence,” to call our attention to the timely 
and decisive aid given by Count de Grasse. This 
was by bringing his fleet from the West Indies ang 
not only cutting off Cornwallis’ escape by sea, but 
also keeping other English at New York from send 
ing assistance—thus making certain the surrender of 
Yorktown. The ambassador says, “It can truly 
be said that no single man risked or did more for 
the United States than de Grasse, the single one to 
whom no memorial has been raised.” Yet our brief- 
est school, histories all mention these men _ with 
honor, but what shall we say of Beaumarchais, who 
is not named at all? It is interesting to know that 
this great man regarded his part in helping America 
to independence as the greatest and most enduring 
of all his works. 
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Reactions of a Reader 


By Alliteraricus 
To the Peripatetics. 
O, DESPITE the sworn testimony of the 
“Dictionary of Deplorable Facts,” 1 refuse 
to regard “Shandygaff” as a beverage—ex- 
cept that gladly I take it straight. Rather it is to 
fat and juicy pasty, with unrivaled in’ards 
and—oh, such a crust!—toothsome, flaky and of 
that Ah, Christopher, Christopher, 
crusty Christopher! Like Little Jack Horner I sit 


mea 


rich a brown. 
in the corner and pick out the plums—except that 
I do not have to pick. The picking is too good— 
it is all plums. 

Nevertheless, oh Christopher—that fine flavor of 
Oxford days and dons, that longing, lingering love 
of R. L. S. and good old Fitz, of cider and Suffolk, 
Conrad and the Cotswolds, that saturation with all 
things mellowly and gloriously English for which the 
Oxonian American instinctively yearns and _ pants, 
as the hart for the water-brooks; that racy and 
more exhilarating tang of Atlantic atmosphere along 
the eastern edge of our hemisphere just where the 
cnormities of Manhattan's sky-line affront the em- 
pyrean, Archie, the vers libre cockroach, does deeds 
of derring-do and Vachel (omit the Nicholas, I 
prithee!) Lindsay, all the way from Springfield, 
Illinoy, chants mystically to the rapt members of 
the Poetry Society, Inc., that the moon is the north 
wind’s cooky; and all those other delectabilities— 
despite them, I say, I cannot forgive you. You have 
written an essay upon the “Art of Walking” and 
omitted the paragon of all peripatetics; while, by 
the same token, you have cluttered it up with the 
names of others scarce worth the dignity of the 
dispatches. 

That is to say, while running (or should I say 
walking?) on about such literary tramps as the Rev. 
A. N. Cooper, to say nothing of others whose names 
it is unnecessary to mention,—I merely mention the 
Rev. A. N. Cooper because he is so illustriously 
ebscure—the figure of one Henry Dwight Thoreau 
nowhere appears. 

How came Christopher to overlook such a bet? 
The one best bet, the sure thing that he could back 
straight, place and show in the absolute certainty 
of cashing all his tickets? The only way I can ex 
plain it is that his beloved R. L. S. once wrote an 
essay on Thoreau in which he denominated him 4 


“skulker.” Can that be the reason? Though never = 
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was accusation more unfounded, as any acquaint- 
ance with either the lifé or the works of the author 
of “Walden” will demonstrate. Thoreau was not a 
skulker—he simply went his own way, walking reso- 
lutely in the path that he had marked out for him- 
self. If it led him far from those of most of his 
fellow-men—why, so much the worse for them, so 
much the better for him and the work which he was 
born to do; which he did so well that, even in that 
England of Oxford and old Fitz, he is allowed to 
be one of the few men of genius that “these states” 
have yet produced. 

As a peripatetic—a walking philosopher—Tho- 
reau is, like Eclipse, first and the rest nowhere. His 
entire life was literally a series of walks, chiefly 
cross-country. Not only was he preferentially, he 
was professionally a walker, for surveying was one 
of his means of earning his living—the living which 
literature refused him. For who can forget the 
bales of unsold volumes, editio princeps, that he 
packed home from the Concord and Boston book- 
shops and toiled with atticward, until the day 
should come when, diverted to some base use, they 
in some way might prove an asset? Thoreau, more- 
over, did not walk to “observe the landscape and 
meditate upon it.” He walked to become one with 
nature, to interpenetrate his inmost being with her, 
to behold her, not from the out but the inside. In 
which objects he succeeded as has no other man 
who has made literature of his experiences. 

In this Thoreau was the true son of Emerson— 
another great walker apparently unknown to canny 
Christopher. We may say, with as much confidence 
as we can say anything of the kind, that Emerson 
is the one American philosopher who has gained 
an eminent place in the world’s hierarchy. He an- 
nounced himself as such with his “Nature,” the 
fruit of meditation upon his commerce with the 
open air in his walks about Concord—and elsewhere. 
For while Emerson bears the cachet of “the Con- 
cord philosopher,’ he was a wide-ranging traveler, 
making Florida in his youth, the Mississippi Valley 
at his meridian, and California in his old age. And 
always he was walking, walking, walking. Walking 
with Thoreau, walking with Channing, walking with 
Bronson Alcott, or some other kindred soul. Read 
his “Journals” if you would get an insight into the 
peripatetic manner of his life and how his philoso- 
phy was thereby influenced. 

John Burroughs is another of the great American 
peripatetics. He is another of the sons of Emerson, 
as also of Thoreau. Alas, Christopher, enamored 
of R. L. S. and Wordsworth and Lamb and Borrow 
and Jefferies and Leslie Stephen, but, apparently, 
oblivious of Burroughs!—than whom America has 
produced nobody who has walked more admirably 
well, seeing, hearing, feeling, as he has done, 
with eyes so clear, ears so keen and heart so truly 
beating! How many of the books upon my shelves 
would I not part with before saying good-bye to that 
“Riverby” set of Burroughs, that begins with “Wake 
Robin” and—for the present—ends with “Under the 
Apple Boughs.” 

For Christopher, walking begins with Words- 
worth, of whom he writes, “I always think of him 
as one of the first to employ his legs as an instru- 
ment of philosophy.” Shades of Aristotle and The- 
ophrastus! This—from an Oxonian? Ye spires 
and towers of Balliol and Brasenose, of Corpus 
Christi, Magdalen and Merton! Quake not too 
wabbingly on your augtst and venerable founda- 
tions! Perturbed Isis, calm thy ruffled flood! 

Yet—forgetting Oxford, how is it that Christo- 
pher, whose pages witness his fond memories of 
lands beyond the Rhine, while not forgetting the 
Key. A. N. Cooper, has left out Immanuel Kant? 
He dedicates delightful paragraphs to the “city 
ramblers”—-Lamb, Hunt, et id genus omnes. But 
nowhere among them do I find the author of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” Invariably did the lit- 
tle, rusty-coated, stoop-shouldered figure, at a cer- 
tain hour “in all weathers” perambulate “up and 
down, up and down” (like the heroine of an im- 
mortal poem!) the mall of K6nigsberg, conversing, 
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if the gods so favored him, with some devotee or 
neophyte upon the Categorical Imperative and trans- 
cendental dialectic tber alles. Less systematic but 
more extensive were the peripatetics of Jean Jacques, 
whose feet literally bore him over much of Switz- 
erland, Italy, France and England and, at the end, 
whose wits wandered with his never-quiet footsteps, 
but whose doctrines were destined to breed world- 
revolutions. And when these came?—came there 
not with them the Sea-green Incorruptible? He 
who so philosophically sent so many an aristocrat 
to the tumbrils, who himself “never tired of walk- 
ing about the streets of Paris” and who at last 
walked, too (totteringly if the history books may 
be believed, and with affrighted steps) upon the 
platform of the Place de Greve, where the contriv- 
ance of the ingenious Dr. Guillotine was busily en- 
gaged in making France safe for democracy. 

There is also—was also—a certain “lonely pacer 
by the shore’—who, we might suppose, must well 
have understood the “art of walking’”—and of med- 
itating as he walked. Sometimes he too walked 
“up and down’—up_and down Can Grande’s palace 
stairs, with flaming heart and black, bent brows, 
most tragic, most terrific of all walkers. Why did 
not Miss Amy Lowell set this forth, with her accus- 
tomed skill, in polyphonic, if unpedestrian, prose, 
in ‘Can Grande’s Castle”? 

Nor has Christopher, to all appearance, encoun- 
tered anywhere in his literary rambles that strange 
apparition, with tossing mane, protuberant brow, 
wry mouth and lurid eyes, who habitually sallied 
forth from his Blue Tower in Stockholm, at hours 
when he would be least liable to encounter a hated 
hoi polloi, in order that he might meditate and phi- 
losophize upon its members, and, most particularly, 
the feminine part. thereof. Has Christopher never 
read Strindberg? I must suppose so. 

And why, when inditing his marginalia upon city 
ramblers, did the author of “Shandygaff” pass over 
the most memorable of them all? It cannot be 
that he is ignorant of Balzac? Or is it merely that 
he is unfamiliar with his life—that life which was 
the most interesting of his Works, the richest and 
rarest part of all the Comédie Humaine. But per- 
haps it is because Balzac promenaded principally 
by night—in order to avoid the bailiffs!—through 
the highways and byways of Paris that Christopher 
What wonderful things Balzac 
discovered on those promenades! And how mem- 
orably he philosophized upon them. For the Com- 
édie Humaine, you know, is nine parts philosophy 
to one part fiction—for the most part. 

But if Christopher’s ramblings have not taken him 
across the paths of these peripatetics, how came it 
that they have also remained distant from that 
other upon which so large a portion of the world has 
of late been treading—to what woeful goals! Of 
all philosophers who philosophized as they walked, 
what figure so portentous, so inescapable, as that 
of Friedrich Nietzsche! Was it not to Georg 
Brandes that he wrote how the successive chapters 
of “Zarathustra” came to him, in quick succession, 
one summer on his solitary walks in the lonely 
heights of the Upper Engadine? “Zarathustra,” 
Book of the Superman, Bible of German Kultur in 
its crusade to conquer the world for the world’s 
(and, incidentally, its own!) good! We may link 
Nietzsche with Rousseau as the two most actively 
potential of all peripatetics. As even surpassing, I 
think, the Rey. A. N. Cooper—which, perhaps, oh 
Christopher, you might append or insert in the 
revised edition of that unrivalled “Dictionary of De- 
plorable Facts.” 

3ut if I do not discontinue this “Reaction,” the 
editor of the Mirror will either waste-basket it or 
print the back end in narrow measure alongside 
the corsetiere’s undraped announcements—an indig- 
nity to which no peripatetic philosopher should be 
subjected! Let me, therefore, hasten to conclude 
by inviting Christopher to drop around Saint Looey 
way some approaching fine spring day, where we 
will be glad to introduce him to the author of the 
most delightful volume of peripatetics that has come 


has missed him. 
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from any American printing press—I do not bar 
even Thoreau’s. I refer to Professor Denton J, 
Snider, the author of “A Walk in Hellas,” the most 
fascinating, the most companionable and the most 
perfectly conceived and executed volume of its kind 
in existence, which not to know is, unhappy fate, 
to have missed one of the best things that can hap- 
pen to any reader, peripatetic or otherwise. 

Among my ideals of Forthcoming Books that 
Ought to Be Published is an edition of “A Walk in 
Hellas,” in two stately volumes, quarto; printed 
from hand-set type on Van Gelder paper (do you 
heed, oh Thomas Bird Mosher?); done up in old- 
style blue boards, with vellum backs; with tall mar- 
gins (oh, very tall ones!); rubricated title page 
(or perhaps an azurated one would be better!) ; 
head and tail-pieces and end-papers designed after 
motives from Phidias and Praxiteles; and about 
twenty plates in photogravure, in each volume, de- 
picting the Principal Places and Persons mentioned 
in the text. * * * Qh, glorious volumes, that I 
might possess thee! Yet, an I must, I will content 
myself with my editio princeps. 
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Occasional Observations 
By Horace Flack 
IX—MANNERS DURING THE MILLENIUM 


HEN Jacob kissed Rachel for the first time, 

W in the twenty-ninth chapter of Genesis, “he 

lifted up his voice and wept.” Achilles, 
who is quite a different sort of person, weeps in the 
same way in the first book of the Iliad while he is 
sitting apart from the rest and looking at the re- 
sounding ocean. This is a coincidence never noted 
before. It may be worth much meditation. 

We are not told why Jacob lifted up his voice 
Nor is any detailed explanation given in 
the case of Achilles. We are expected to understand 
without explanation. In one case, we may infer that 
Jacob, who does not pretend to be heroic, weeps 
aloud under what some modern observers call the 
“first onset” of extreme satisfaction. Achilles, on 
the other hand, making a specialty of the heroic, 
shows extreme dissatisfaction in exactly the same 
Both seem to be “high-strung.” They “re- 
Their manners are 


and wept. 


way. 
act” suddenly and excessively. 
strenuous. 

Beginning with Jacob and Achilles, and using this 
comparative method, those who wish to engage in 
a complete course of observations on manners in 
all ages from the earliest times to the present day, 
may find many such educational coincidences when 
they are least expecting them. These I will not try 
to anticipate. My own conclusion is already reached. 
I hasten towards it without insisting on it. 

It is that manners during the millenium will 
show complete freedom from all symptoms of the 
strenuous, 

I may say without pride that I have meditated 
on the worst manners of all ages. My knowledge 
of the strenuous in pre-millenial manners extends 
from the present date considerably back of Jacob 
as well as of Achilles. I do not make this state- 
ment in the hope of being accepted as an authority. 
I never wish to become an accepted authority. An 
accepted authority is one we must submit to whether 
The world, has suffered much 
I know 


we like it or not. 
from the manners of accepted authorities. 
of none worse. 

When certain countries of the South Pacific were 
first visited by our missionaries, it was a custom 
of the highest accepted authority to paint his face 
He then danced with the tribal 
war god in his arms. As he danced, he chanted. 
His chant told the audience that they were the best 
people on earth, that they had the best manners and 
the best gods and that the gods of their neighbors 
were weak, contemptible imbeciles. He then keyed 
his chant higher and hurled the worst insults he 
think of at the neighboring tribe and its 
As he closed the exercises with a howl, the 


in various colors. 


could 
gods. 
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audience joined in it and rushed off to start a 
massacre. 

This suggests that while the manners of accepted 
authorities remain strenuous, the worst in manners 
may become epidemic. It is said that the late John 
Bright realized this. He was not strenuous. He 
was one of several men of the nineteenth century 
who could think. He tried to explain to large au- 
diences that it was not the will of any English or 
other Divinity that they should rush to the Crimea 
to kill unmannerly Russians, when, by staying at 
home, they might improve their own country and 
learn enough to get a decent government. When 
all such arguments were met by howls of indigna- 
tion, accompanied by bad eggs and brickbats, John 
Bright concluded that the worst manners were epi- 
demic. He had no doubt that this was the fault 
of the accepted authorities, but, for the time being, 
he saw no way of helping it. 

John Bright found no way of helping it during 
his life time. He lived to a ripe old age and made 
a world-wide reputation as a great thinker, with 
the best morals and the most agreeable manners. 

Perhaps a hundred men of that kind may start 
the millenium as soon as it is permitted by the 
accepted authorities. That seems not only possible 
but highly probable. But even if this is a mistaken 
theory, it is a self-evident fact that the millenium 
can never come (a) until the accepted authorities 
permit it, and (b) that they have not permitted it 
yet. 

As we may now recur to the original proposition 
that manners during the millenium will be entirely 
free from symptoms of strenuousness, I suppose that 
contentment will be possible. I do not know what 
it means. I have never seen it practiced. I have 
never practiced it myself. I have been told that 
“Do your best and leave the rest” is the only rule 
necessary for reaching it. But not having done 
either, my manners are far from millenial. If I 
did not have the most agreeable neighbors in the 
world, as I suppose, they might find me intolerable. 
and show their disapproval in one or more of the 
strenuous ways which become epidemic in both 
hemispheres when the accepted authorities are most 
strenuous. 

For this toleration, I am deeply grateful. It is 
a great help to my education. Without it, I could 
not meditate on the agreeable manners of the mille- 
nium, which will certainly come when the people 
then on earth are agreeable enough to tolerate the 
manners of their neighbors. 

While I cannot hope to live to see this, I do have 
some hope of living long enough to be permitted 
by the accepted authorities to practice toleration 
for the worst manners outside of my own hemi- 
sphere. If in a single hemisphere I could learn to 
do my best and leave the rest, my manners might 

be much improved. And until then I feel no call to 
become a censor of manners or an accepted au- 
thority on morals in any hemisphere. 
POs eS 


Dear Brutus 


By Silas Bent 


T was an oddly assorted lot of folk, mostly 
| strangers to each other, who assembled for a 
midsummer houseparty at Lob’s country home. 
There were a philanderer and his wife and the 
decorative party of the third part; an artist and his 
wife, who had been his model, and whom he loved 
still, albeit he was overgiven to wine; an elderly 
couple whose love had become a kind of friendship, 
and a titled, sophisticated Englishwoman. Each of 
them was discontented. Each was persuaded that 
life should have been ordered a little differently. 
But even the oddity of that assortment was not 
so odd as the host. For he was an elfin fellow, 
prankish, incredibly old and incredibly spry in his 
silken knee breeches. Of a morning he had been 
seen caressing the flowers in his garden and making 
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knew there was something gnomish about him; and 
when you learned that still, even to this day, he 


called the nightingale philomel, you wondered who 
else had called the bird by that sweet name. And 
there ran through your mind a couplet: 
Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby. 
Wasn’t that from the fairies’ song? Of course 


it was! And this was—why, Puck, “thou lob of 
spirits,” greeting! 

None but Barrie would have had the audacity to 
introduce us to a houseparty with Puck as_ host. 
Ever since we answered in the affirmative his ques- 
tion whether we believed in fairies, this prince of 
phantasy has been growing bolder. But this time 
there is a touch of Scots austerity in his play- 
making. Although “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
in which the web of Shakespeare’s humor is so richly 
shot through with fancy, quite obviously inspired the 
comedy, Barrie has appropriated as his keynote a 
line from another play :— 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 
—and Barrie draws the conclusion that we are un- 
derlings only to our several characters. 


Each of the guests at Lob’s houseparty learns 
that, had he taken the other fork of the path, life 
would have been much the same; because at the 
outset of the play (now running at the Empire 
Theatre in New York) it is midsummer’s eve, and 
the butler has hinted to them about a mysterious 
wood, now seen at one place thereabouts and now 
at another, which makes its strange appearance at 
this season. He warns them not to go beyond the 
garden; but each of them does so, including the 
butler, when the artist draws back a curtain and 
they see that a wood has sprung up magically where, 
a few moments before, the garden had been under 
their admiring eyes. There remain behind only Lob 
and Mrs. Coade, who is elderly and troubled with 
gout. 

So that, in the next act, which takes place in the 
Woods of Might-Have-Been, we find Mr. Purdie, 
the philanderer, married to Joanna Trout, the pic- 
torial party of the third part, and making love 
desperately to his wife. We find Mr. Coade re- 
juvenated, playing a sprightly air upon a woodsy 
pipe, and dancing merfily alone. We find Matey, 
the butler, who in the first act was seen restoring 
under duress diamonds he had stolen from the 
guests, as a nouveau riche, vulgar and unscrupulous 
as he would have been had his dream of life come 
true. And we find Lady Caroline Lancy, the scorn- 
ful Englishwoman, who had been least sympathetic 
when he was trapped in his thefts, his admiring and 
subservient wife. As for the former artist’s model, 
she has married the Hon. Finch-Fallowes, even 
as, in moments of bitterness, she has taunted her hus- 
band she might have done; and has found that he 
but cast her aside to want and humiliation. 


But the beautiful passage in this act, perhaps as 
beautiful as any other in all Barrie’s plays, takes 
place between Mr. Dearth, the artist, and Margaret, 
his little wished-for daughter, denied in life. The 
dialogue between them has a whimsical tenderness 
which none but Barrie seems competent to achieve. 
It is a filial idyl, a miracle of paternal love. But 
finally the artist leaves Margaret on a darkening 
stage, going, she knows intuitively, back into the 
everyday world; and then she utters the most 
poignant note in the play when she moans in the 
gathering shadows: “I don’t want to be a Might- 
Have-Been !” 

On their return, in the next act, to the drawing- 
room of Lob’s house, the dreamers still are be- 
witched. Lady Caroline continues for a time to 
imagine herself the wife of the butler, Joanna to 
think herself an aggrieved wife, instead of a flirt. 
As they come out of their dream they realize the 
prank that has been played upon them, and are 
candid in admitting that even in the Never-Never 
Land, where they were as they would have been 






had their best dreams come true, they were no bet- 
ter than they are outside Puck’s dominion. Myr 
Coade, still bemused, thinks he recognized in Mrs, 
Coade the girl he had dreamed of in the wood as 
carrying a green parasol. “It was a pretty parasol,” 
she reflected, in pleased recollection of their youth. 
ful courtship; but, however touched at this proof 
of her husband’s constancy, she knows that he was 
quite happy in his bachelorhood of the wood, and 
could have got along in life well enough without 
her. 

And so there seems no indication, after the em- 
barrassing awakening, that any change will be worked 
in these characters. Matey, the butler, is still.an ass, 
the same kind of an ass he was in the wood. 

“I have had a dream,” said Bottom, the weaver, 
in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “past the wit of 
a man to say what dream it was; man is but an ass 
if he go about to expound this dream. Methought 
I was—there is no man can tell what. Methought 
I was,—and methought I had—but man is but a 
patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought 
l had.” 

Mr. Dearth, however, remembered what he 
thought he had-in the enchanted forest. He re- 
membered the dream daughter. Aud Mrs. Dearth 
realizes the lot that might have been her’s had she 
accepted the advances of Finch-Fallowes in that 
earlier day. We are left to suppose that the wished- 
for child may yet be theirs, although Barrie does 
not tell us so. They are seen, as the curtain falls, 
going forth in the morning sunlight, he in a sweater 
and burdened with the easel, she in a red jersey, 
carrying a campstool. 

William Gillette as Mr. Dearth, is the artist, 
from his half-drunken scene in the first act to his 
merry exit at the end. In the woodland scene, quite 
the most difficult in the play, he is as ideally the 
Father-that-Might-Have-Been, as Helen Hayes is the 
winsome wished-for girl. Hilda Spong, who takes 
the part of Mrs. Dearth, interpreted it skillfully in 
that role, but her sumptuous good looks ill-accorded 
with the starving and abandoned wife she was sup- 
posed to represent in the second act. J. H. Brewer 
was Puck’s impish self as Lob. Louis Calvert, an 
accomplished technician, was up to his mark as 
Matey. The others with minor exceptions were well 
cast; and the staging and costuming were at that 
high point of taste and skill which has come to be 
expected of Frohman productions. But the star of 
the evening was Sir James M. Barrie, prince of 

phantasts. 


Anatole France’s Latest 


By Owen Merryhue 
LITTLE PETER 


NEW volume by Anatole France is, of course, 
A a literary event of the first magnitude. One 

seizes the book eagerly to learn what effect 
the war had on the great disillusionist. Did he 
share the sentiment reported to have caused so 
many of his skeptical compatriots to return to their 
adjured beliefs? Did his labors as a nurse give his 
attitude towards life a new orientation? Even to 
imagine such things proves one not a true Anatolian, 
but this is an age of wonders and a reversal of form 
would have been such a sensation that one almost 
hoped for it. 

Nothing of the kind! Except for the dedication 
to “his old friend, Leopold Kahn, in memory of his 
son, Lieutenant James Kahn, seriously wounded in 
the battle of Chavonne-Soupir, October 30, 1914, and 
missing,” there is nothing in the book to indicate 
that Anatole France has heard that there was a war 
in Europe. From internal evidence, one would sus- 
pect that much of the book, if not all, was writ- 
ten before the outbreak of the war and that pub- 
lication was postponed until the world should be in 
a more receptive mood. 

“Little Peter” is frankly autobiographical. Pierre 
Nosiére cannot be other than the author himself, 
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Armand Thibault. It is the grandfather lovingly 
turning over the life pages of a youth whom he 
remembers intimately, but who was not himself. He 
leaves him still a child, in his tenth year, but he uses 
his remembered youth as a string on which to hang 
a gallery of portraits as memorable as any that he 
has ever painted. Some are full lengths worked out 
in elaborate detail, while others are mere thumbnail 
sketches, but all are imperishable characterizations. 
His mother, Melanie, the nurse; Bellaguet, the land- 
lord; Navarin, the perroquet; Aunt Chausson, “who 
after eight years of married life remained the most 
perfect type of old maid ever known”; Menage, the 
artist, who had skeletons and livid limbs hanging 
in his attic-studio; the inimitable Uncle Hyachuite, 
combined hero, soldier of fortune and chevalier 
dindustrie; Mademoiselle Mérelle, the romantic gov- 
erness; Kadegonde, the troglodyte maiden; Caire, 
the beloved mongrel; Deodatus, the little chimney 
sweep; Gombous, the cripple-promoter-swindler, and 
many other fascinating persons pass across the stage 
of Pierre’s first decade and are limned with a pre- 
cision and an insight comparable to the best work 
of their author. 

Pierre was born about four years prior to the 
abdication of Louis Philippe in 1848. Some of -his 
reminiscences deal with events of that period, in- 
teresting in themselves, but not important enough to 
be recorded in serious history. Such, for instance, 
is the story of the Duchess of Orleans, mother of 
the Count of Paris, a child in whose favor Louis 
Philippe had abdicated, going to the Chamber of 
Deputies to demand her recognition as Regent of 
France and nearly losing her life in the consequent 
tumult. “The Duchess of Orleans displayed un- 
heard of courage and a fortitude of which few men 
would have been capable. Had she been eighteen 
inches taller, her son would have been king. But she 
was too little to be seen in that crowd.” 

Of famous phrases reputed to be uttered at crit- 
ical moments, Anatole France makes one of his char- 
acters say: “Historic accuracy has no part in those 
splendid examples of heroism which fly from cen- 
tury to century on the lips of men; they spring 
solely from art and poetry. I know not if young 
Bara, whose life the Chouans promised to spare if 
he cried ‘Vive le roi!’ cried ‘Vive la Republique!’ 
and fell pierced by twenty bayonets. I know not and 
will never be able to know. But I do know that 
the figure of that boy, offering his life to liberty, 
brings tears to our eyes and kindles flames in our 
hearts and that we cannot imagine a more perfect 
symbol of sacrifice. And above all, I know that 
when the sculptor David shows him, in his pure 
and lovely nudity, giving himself to death with the 
serenity of the wounded Amazon of the Vatican, 
his cockade clasped to his heart and in his frozen 
hand the drumstick with which he sounded the 
charge, the miracle is accomplished, the young hero 
is created, Bara lives, Bara is immortal.” 


Perhaps, after all, Anatole France has not been 
unmoved intellectually by the war. At another point 
we find this interesting, intimate testimony: “I may 
say that my life has been one long longing. I like 
to long; I feel the joys and pains of longing. To 
long intensely is almost to possess. What do I say? 
It is possession without disgust or satiety.” 

Towards the end of the volume, apropos his in- 
introduction to Racine at school, he pays that poet a 
glowing tribute, which may excite in many who have 
not read Racine since their school-days a desire to 
learn for themselves whether he deserves such 
eulogy from the Dean of French Literature. 


“O sweet and great Racine! best and dearest of 
Poets! such was my first meeting with you. You 
are now my love and my joy, all my pleasure and 
my dear delight. It is only little by little, as the 
years pass, becoming acquainted with mem and 
things, that I have learned to know and love you. 
Beside you Corneille is hardly more than a skilled 
thetorician, and I do not know if Moliere himself is 
is as true as you, O supreme master, in whom re- 
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sides all truth and beauty! In my youth, spoiled by 
the lessons and examples of those romantic bar- 
barians, I did not see immediately that you were 
the profoundest as well as the purest of tragic poets: 
my eyes were too weak to behold your splendor. 
I have not always spoken of you with enough ad- 
miration; I have never said that you created the 
most real characters conceived in any poet; I have 
never said that you were nature and life itself. 
You alone have put real women on the stage. What 
are the women of Sophocles and Shakespeare in 
comparison with those whom you have inspired? 
Dolls! Yours alone have the sentiment and that 
intimate warmth that we call soul. Yours alone 
love and yearn; the others talk; I do not want to 
die, O Jean Racine, without having written on the 
base of your monument a few lines in testimony 
of my love and respect. And if I have not the time 
to fulfill this sacred duty, may this tardy but sin- 
cere tribute serve as proof of my intent.” 

It is indeed gratifying to find nowhere in the book 
the signs of a failing hand. What Rodin was to 
French sculpture, Anatole France is to French lit- 
erature, the invincible craftsman. His influence has 
been subtly corrosive of faith, but no one could 
justly call him an iconoclast; instead of smashing 
our Lares and Penates, he has merely put them 
aside, sometimes with a tear, but generally with a 
smile, much as he might have relegated little 
Peter’s toys to some unfrequented garret. He has 
offered us nothing to play with instead, and some 
of us are coming to fear that nature will fill the 
abhorred vacuum with beliefs less worthy than 
those abandoned. 


Nevertheless, to that small fraction of mankind 
which has the literary sense, Anatole France re- 
mains an object of sincere affection and unstinted 
admiration. 

Here’s hoping that he may have many years in 
which to complete his promised inscription on the 


monument of Jean Racine! 
ae Se te 


- e e 
American Opinion 
SEVENTH INSTALLMENT 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 2, 1919. 
Epitor oF Reepy’s Mirror: 

“To Het, Witn Hope”: Quoting the title of your leader 
for February 28, I’ll say that insofar as the allusion is to 
Europe’s hope of tricking this country into paying a dollar 
of Europe’s war bills—and that is Europe’s real hope from 
the British-Wilsonian League of Nations scheme—I heartily 
endorse your leader’s title—to hell with it. Europe, on 
the testimony of Allied press and statesmen, wants the 
United States to assume payment of the lion’s share of the 
Allied war debts, dating from the start of the war in July, 
1914. Europe wants the League of Nations to assume pay- 
ment of all war pensions—of which the lion’s share would 
be paid in France and England, and the lion’s share would 
be paid by the United States. 

This country saved England, France, Belgium and Italy 
because we had similar and simultaneous business with their 
enemies. We are under no obligation to pay their debts. 
We’ll pay our own, and go about our business. Mr. Wilson 
may believe the plain people of the United States are willing 
to foot the $200,000,000,000 bill incurred by the criminal 
insane governments of Europe. If so, he will not be left 
long in ignorance of his error. We sympathize heartily with 
the peoples of Europe, who hadn’t a word to say about the 
war, who all dreaded and hated it, and whot were driven 
like sheep to slaughter in it, and we’ll approve any generous 
gifts within reason, ourselves contributing to the limit of 
our several abilities, for their immediate relief. That goes 
without saying. And we are willing that our government, 
speaking for us, shall declare our purpose hereafter as here- 
tofore to exert our utmost influence, short of war, for fair 
play between the other peoples of the world. But iff our 
government attempts to pledge us, without our consent, to 
submit to be drawn into foreign wars at the behest of other 
governments than our own, we’ll repudiate that pledge at 
the first general election, and kick out of office the admin- 
istration that gave it. As for the present administration, 
we’re going to give it the boot as emphatically as we did 
to the Taft outfit in 1912. Make no mistake about that, 
Mr. Editor. That package is wrapped, addressed and ready 
for delivery, regardless of what may take place meanwhile. 
This used to be a free country and we mean to make it 
free again. 

Fipptinc Wuite Rome Burns: Mr. Wilson returns to 
Europe without a congressional vote of confidence in what 


‘session at an early day. 
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the Chicago Tribune truthfully calls his “British League of 
Nations.” He returns, the dispatches tell us, as stubbornly 
as ever determined to postpone the making of peace until 
after the League of Nations scheme shall have been agreed 
upon by the allied and associated powers. Meanwhile, for 
want of a peace basis upon which to re-establish industry, 
political and industrial anarchy creeps daily further west- 
ward. Europe is in flames, and the peace conference is too 
busy drafting a constitution and by-laws for the fire com- 
pany to get busy with the hose. 


A LeaGcue or Aurtocracies: Seven weeks ago I denounced 
the Wilsonian League of Nations scheme as a league of 
governmental autocracies, meant not to serve the peoples 
of the world, but to hold them in perpetual bondage to the 
present owning and ruling classes for further exploitation. 
I wrote-—and write—not as a radical but as a conservative, 
desiring to save the best of the present order during the 
inevitable transition to a new order. Comes now The London 
Nation, saying: 

“Wilson must know better than any of us that the will of 
the peoples of the earth does not enter and animate the 
groundwork of this so-called league of nations. The gov- 
ernments alone are represented in it. The fatal flaw in the 
foundation of this structure is its complete autocracy. The 
present constitution of the league will make the world safe, 
not for democracy, but for a new and stronger despotism.” 


The London Nation, as you know, sir, is a voice not of 
the British oligarchy, but of the British democracy. 


Hurry Our Boys Home: With a huge army of our boys 
still rotting in French mudholes for want of shipping to 
bring them home, the powers that be at Washington detach 
500,000 tons of shipping from the work) of bringing them 
home to serve American exporters. Always the dollar first! 
Senator Reed spoke like a real American when he said that 
if he were in charge he would compel the British and French 
governments to provide ships to bring our boys home, by 
serving notice upon them that if they did not he would 
withdraw from them every advantage of credit and supply 
which they now enjoy at our hands. Our pro-English boot- 
lickers were swift to denounce the senator for that manly 
declaration. He can rest assured the masses of real Ameri- 
cans endorsed him. Our Anglo-maniacs are noisy but not 
numerous. We are not unlikely to need the boys here at 
home, in fighting trim, to defend this country against its 
present associates, when the governments of Britain, France 
and Italy learn that the American people will not foot their 
war bills, nor pay their war pensions, nor assume any obli- 
gation whatever, except that of generous friends, for the re- 
placement of their war losses. 

Bear in mind that this country is the only one on earth 
today that has food or raw materials or financial resources 
adequate to pay the bills swiftly falling due. More than 
once in recent days observant Americans must have read 
between the lines of the cabled statements of allied states- 
men the grim threat that we must adopt their policies or 
face their combined wrath. You must have detected the 
same suggestion in more than one of Mr. Wilson’s public 
statements. His admitted acceptance of the British plan for 
the League of Nations after his own had been rejected 
lends color to the assumption that he yielded quite as much 
in fear as in a natural desire to succor his mother-country. 
My answer to all such threats, open and implied, is the 
answer made by an earlier American, ‘‘Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute’! 

CapitaL’s “First Law”: This is the crime of the Russian 
people—they have seized the factories and the land from 
which a small minority of private owners had excluded 
them, and they have operated the seized factories and the 
seized land to produce for themselves the necessaries of life. 
Because most of the owning class opposed them, because 
it lacked sense to perceive the necessity of what they wished 
to do, many of that class went prematurely to bloody graves. 
British property interests have been wiser. They have sub- 
mitted to substantially the same compulsion by the workers, 
but have done it with sufficient grace to avert blood-letting. 
Similarly France and Italy. 

Let no man suppose we in this country are insured against 
the seizure and operation of our great industrial plants by 
workmen revolting. against enforced idleness and starvation. 
It can come to pass here, and it will come to pass here, if 
organized American capital upon any large scale tries at this 
time the old game of closing factory doors to stop losses 
due to closed markets or glutted storehouses. Now as never 
before it is incumbent upon the owners and operators of 
American capital, to their own most vital interest, to get 
every dollar busy making work and wages, and to cut the 
cost of living, regardless of profits. 

The Southern Bourbon administration at Washington has 
done next to nothing to meet this situation. Nothing more 
could have been expected of it. The country’s one hope for 
intelligent leadership by government, as I write these lines, 
is the hope that public opinion may compel the obdurate 
absentee president to call the new Republican congress in 
The Republicans have been as 
greedy in office as the Democrats—but they have always 
had some knowledge of the practical necessities of business 
and industry. 

1920: If Mr. Wilson has any friends, they will advise him 


to keep out of the way of the cars next year. 
Frank Putmam. 
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Orchid, 


Brown, 


yard, 


dium Navy, 
the 


Priced, 


yard, 





ric is a thing to marvel at. 
Lilac, 
Men’s Blue, Crow Blue, 
and Dark Taupe are the colors shown in this beauti fully 


Pussy Willow Satin is another 
and beauty which characterizes Satin. 
Midnight Blue and Black are included in this display. 


tive Satin has splendid wearing qualities. 
yard, 


Bridal Satin is truly regal in its splendor. 


clothy Satin—and there are the lighter 


and general wear. 


Exquisite Satins deserve their popularity. 
ings and draping possibilities make Satin the ideal fabric for frocks. 


Satin Francaise is shown in a beautiful array of 


Duck Blue, 
Jeet Root, Henna, 


Quaker Gray, 


Sea Foam, 


Society Satin is of a weight suitable for blouses, 


Our white and colored Messaline Satins are of excellent quality, 


The prices range, the yard, from 


Silk Shop—Second 


Subterranean 
Apricot, Soliel (the lovely 


Callot Blue, 


French Gray and Argonne, 


entirely new and desirable fabric. 


White, 


This lovely 


weights—all beautiful <nd all quality. 


The shimmering softness, lovely color- 


rich, gleaming colors. 
Green, Ocean 
Amethyst, Cherry, 


woven fabric. 


Here, too, 


Pussy Willow $ 


pretty lingerie and soft, separate skirts. 
The colors available in this Satin are White, Flesh and Pink. 
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Floor. 


-Tendemoorl any 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


The lustrous light in this fab- 
Green, 
“captured sunshine” 
Mole, 
Satin Francaise is priced, 


you will find the softness 
Turquoise Blue, Nigger Brown, 
Satin is priced, the yard, 


fabric is here in a variety of weights in the 
bright Swiss make as well as numerous offerings from the highest grade American makers. There is the heavy, 
The prices range from, the 


in all of the shades suitable for dress 


Havana 
Myrthe, 
Field Mouse 
the 
$4.00 


Coral, 
shade), 


Light and Me- 


$4.50 


This attrac- 


$2.25 


$2.00 to $6.00 


$1.75 to $3.00 
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Letters from the People 
A Lady is Pleased 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I cannot forbear sending up a thanks- 
giving prayer for the enjoyment I am 
getting from the Mirror. While you, 
Mr. Editor, make interesting and en- 
joyable anything you write about, your 
view is too conservative to please me; 
but that dear old radical—I think he 
must be a thousand years old—Horace 
Flack, just suits me. His sarcasms, 
fine and keen as a Damascus blade, 
delicate as a butterfly’s wing, yet strong 
as steel and true as truth, probe clear 
to the heart of things. 


And Frank Putnam! I mourned and 
mourned because nobody was saying 
exactly the right things about the league 
of nations. I mourn no more. Frank 
Putnam is laying bare, for all to see, 
the innermost meanings of the negotia- 
tions now pending. 


From the beginning of the war it was 
very plain that the United States would 
go into it, and whenever I was asked 
as to how I thought it would end, I 
always replied, “A world-wide Plutoc- 
racy, backed by a world-wide military 


establishment.” If anyone who has 
watched the things being done by the 
“big five” can see anything else he must 
have keener insight than mine. Pos- 
sibly the plan may be defeated, as 
Frank Putnam suggests, but remember- 
ing how the senators who opposed the 
war succumbed to the editors who fa- 
vored the war, it looks hopeless. 

All the same, 

Yours thankfully, 
CELIA BALDWIN WHITEHEAD. 
Denver, Colo., 


March 3, 1919. 
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Let Land Values Pay Way Debts 


Philadelphia, February 23, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

In order that we may help to free 
the world from fear of the thing called 
Bolshevism, we should try to ascertain 
what the thing is; what it is the effect 
of, and how the circumstances which 
are its proximate cause probably will, 
or, can, with the least possible unpleas- 
antness, be presently modified so as to 
cease to produce their undesired effect. 

Bolshevism appears to be a sociologic 
distemper, the characteristic symptoms 
being highly inflamed emotions, which 
vent themselves in illegal, disorderly, 


"3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department 





for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City 


Rugs 





political activity, consisting largely of 
doing detestable, wicked things to per- 
sons with different interests or who, by 
reason of differing opinions or emotions, 
refuse to conform. 


The most significant of the circum- 
stances which constitute the proximate 
cause of the outbreak of Bolshevism is 
the change which the outcome of the 
war has brought about in the status of 
East European land owners. 


In the countries where Bolshevism is 
now rampant the land is owned in large 
tracts by overlords, with the workers, 
peasants and farmers having only the 
rights of tenants. These overlords con- 
stituted the military caste. They be- 
lieved themselves trustees of their es- 
tates for the purpose of using the, rents 
in qualifying themselves for itary 
service in their country. They were the 
officers of the armies, and as such were 
highly respected and believed to be the 


most honorable and useful class in the 
body politic. Whenever they met to- 
gether they always toasted “Der Tag” 
(the day) when war should come, They 
regarded war as a Great Adventure and 
they hungered and thirsted for its com- 
ing as the blessed are said to hunger 
and thirst after justice. The incomes 
from their land rent together with the 
high regard in which their profession 
was held by the common people enabled 
them to completely dominate public 
opinion and this, of course, made waf 
inevitable. 


The, to them, disastrous outcome of 
the war has forced the common people 
of these countries, the workers, peas- 
ants and farmers, who have only the 
rights of tenants, to change their formef 
opinion of war, and to regard theif 
overlords from a new point of view. 
They do not now consider the military 
caste of their countries to be either wise 
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public guides or useful contributors to 
the common weal. They now think the 
uses to which the overlords put the rents 
a detriment to society, instead of a 
benefit, and they now believe that the 
useful results of work, with which rents 
are paid, are thereby becoming owned 
by persons who are not rendering a quid 
pro que. The payment of rent to these 
people, therefore, offends their sense of 
justice, and arouses and inflames their 
passions, causing them to hate and do 
wicked things not only to the overlords 
and their loyal supporters, but also to 
anybody and everybody who opposes 
any of the puerile measures by which 
they foolishly think they are squaring 
the account with a burdensome parasitic 
caste. This intemperate state of the 
emotions is the Bolshevism which now 
endangers the peace and security of so- 
ciety, which will probably be soon cured 
and prevented by the following simple 
act of orderly justice which will cure 
it by removing its proximate cause: 
The assessment, pursuant to a stipu- 
lation of the peace treaty, of the public 
partnership debts of these people, in- 
cluding the war damages they must pay, 
against the land of the overlords, similar 
to the assessment by which the city of 
Philadelphia pays for sewers, water 
pipes, and original street paving, will 
not only prevent the land rent from con- 
tinuing to be owned by the undeserving 
overlords, but it will also immediately 
pay off all public debts and make use- 
ful business activities free from stran- 
gling taxation, so that industry will 
hum, and all of the people be continu- 
ously employed in producing the tre- 
mendous quantity of new wealth needed 
to pay off and extinguish the rent charge 
liens, and thus render full compensation 
to the victims of the war. 
Haines D. ALBRIGHT. 
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Two Pessimists 
San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 27, 1919. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I was much interested by the com- 
ments of “Alliteraricus” in the MtrRRoR 
of the 21st inst. on the pessimism of 
Mark Twain. By an odd coincidence, 
Ambrose Bierce, nearly of the same age 
as Twain and resembling him decided- 
ly in appearance, shared the convictions 
of his fellow-humorist as to the “vari- 
ous unworth” of the human race. His 
pessimism was, in fact, of a dye darker 
than even Twain’s, as witness one of 
his blasts in ‘Prattle,” in which, after 
imagining through a number of lines 
how every mortal pleads and extenu- 
ates on the Last Day, Bierce concludes 
by announcing, with apparent satisfac- 
tion, that “The wretches all are swept 
to Hell.” 


Bierce had much deeper ground for 
his misanthropy than had Twain, but,— 
dear men!—their pessimism was that 
of bilious sophomores, and both seem 
to have had, fortunately for them, not 
the slightest inkling of the true pessi- 
mism, 

GEORGE STERLING. 
°, 
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Customer—Where will I find the can- 
delabra? New Floorman—All canned 
goods are in the grocery department on 
the fourth floor.—Judge. 
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Spring Blouses of Unequaled Charm 


HE loveliest blouses are coming in now and are 

being taken from their crisp wrappings to be 
added to the wonderful display of blouse fashions 
to be seen in the Blouse Shop. Every new idea that 
the designers of fine blouses have conceived may be 
noted in this collection of Spring styles. 


oa 


in gold. 


Prices on the new Blouses are from $7.50 to $55 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 


Blouses of Georgette crepe are exquisitely em- 
broidered and are often trimmed with fine Valen- 
ciennes lace, put on in frilly rows and dyed to match 
the shade of the blouse. 
Georgette blouses are the soft tones of gray and 
beige, besides, of course, white and flesh color. The 
darker shades are also shown. 


Some of the most stunning blouses are the 
“Casaques”—long overblouses of crepe meteor or 
crepe de chine, trimmed with metallic embroidery 
or chain-stitch embroidery. Worn with the simplest 
skirt they form a distinctive costume. The Casaque 
pictured is of deep purple crepe meteor embroidered 































Spring shades in the new 
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A Letter by Barrie 


A letter from Sir James Matthew 
Barrie was read at the Empire theater 
a few nights since, following a per- 
formance of Barrie’s play, “Dear Bru- 
tus,” before an audience made up largely 
of members of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters and their friends. 
The society, then convening there in hon- 
or of the centenary of James Russell 
Lowell, attended the performance as a 
tribute to William Gillette, a member of 
the academy. Barrie’s letter was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
yresident of Columbia university, and 
was read from the stage by Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson. It follows, from the 
New York Times: 

The Athenaeum, S. W. 
Jan. 23, 1919. 


Dear Mr. Murray Butler: lf I were 
there on the 20th, to appear in public 
for the first and only time, I should 
be well content if the first and only 
speech of my life was on the passionate 
desire of my heart—a closer friendship 
between America and Britain. 

I should probably make my speech 
from Lob’s favorite position—beneath 
the table. Even then the front row 
only would hear me (and the others 
would be the lucky ones). I would have 
to say that I could not make a speech 
to a thousand people, but that if they 
would join me, one at a time, beneath 
the table, I would make a thousand 
speeches to them. I would tell them that 
the play of “Dear Brutus” is an allegory 
about a gentleman called John Bull, who 
years and years ago missed the oppor- 
tunity of his life (like Bacon when he 
did not write Shakespeare). The Mr 
Dearth of the play is really John Bull— 


as Mr. Gillette cunningly indicates by 
his figure. Margaret, the Might Have 
Been, is really America. 


The play shows how on the fields of 
France this father and daughter get a 
second opportunity of coming together; 
and the nightingale is George Washing- 
ton asking them to do it on his birth- 
day. Are the two now to make it up 
permanently, or forever to drift apart? 
Second chances come to few, and as for 
a third chance, whoever heard of it? 
It is now or never. If it is now, some- 
thing will have been accomplished great- 
er than the war itself; democracy will 
have sown its noblest seed, the fruit 
whereof America was created to give 
forth, that every child born into the 
world should have an equal chance. The 
future of mankind is listening for our 
decision. If we cannot rise to the sec- 
ond chance, ours will be the blame, but 
the sorrow will be posterity’s. We shall 
have to say sadly enough: 


“The fault, dear Jonathan, is not in our 
stars 
But in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings.” 
J. M. Barrie. 
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Teuton Delicacy 

“There’s nobody,” said a Washing- 
ton lobbyist, “who can get rid of an 
importunate caller so quickly and at the 
same time so smoothly as the President. 
Once at a reception a man held up the 
long line of guests waiting to shake the 
President’s hand while he recounted 
some tedious yarn or other. The Pres- 
ident stood about four minutes of this. 
Then he gave a start. ‘But, my dear 
sir, I am monopolyzing you!’ he said.” 















































































Marts and Money q | 


New York Stock Exchange values’ 
continue bearing witness to feelings of 
optimism among the majority of trad- 
ers. Despite recurrent attacks, values” 
hold remarkably firm in determinative Wf 
quarters, and present no serious diffi- 4) 
culties to those speculators who prefer # 
to rake in accumulated profits at short. 
intervals. Lately, the eagerness to buy | 
manifested itself in interesting fas 
ion in the railroad group, among low- 9 
priced goods in particular, though there 1 
was quite a little bulge likewise in | 
Reading common, which, together with | 
Union Pacific common, has been a b | 
liant feature in many a bull campaig 
since 1902. A marked, sudden uplift in| 
values of cheap stocks, colloquially clas-- | 
sified as “cats and dogs,” never fails af 
of arousing suspicions among traders | 
of long memories, who recall that such 4 
a movement has often signalized they 
end of an extensive rise. The present 
may be an exception, of course. Th | 
master jugglers know that there’s big 
money in an occasional trapping of op- 
ponents in their own preconceived -4 
ories or devices. a 


| 
| 
| 


> | 
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Prosecution of the upward campaigh: 
would have been still more energetic, 
in the last few days, if Washingte 
had not sent out disquieting dispat 
about the prospects of the bond bill 
the senate. For a few hours the tim 
orous quaked but in the wind-up the 
loan bill was put through in good order 
Call money rate remained at or unpleas=) 
antly close to 6 per cent and en 
at less than that. The sad fate of the 
appropriation to carry the railroads: 
over rough places was a _ stunner g 
Strange to say, the bulge in railroad! 
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Spring flower garden. 


of the Parisienne. 


all social occasions. 


embroidered. 


with their smart vestees. 


* * 


overtunic. 


and dashing, as madame prefers. 


and very beautiful. 


Among the new style tendencies you will 
see—Cloth Dresses for street or afternoon, 
simply tailored or handsomely beaded and 


New box coat Dresses that look like a suit 


The fashionable slim silhouette often at- 
tained by clever designing, so that Milady’s 
gown hangs in a straight, almost unbroken 
line from shoulder to ankle, if made without 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise— 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


The First Month of Spring Brings Scores of Charming 


New Fashions for 


‘The Costume Salon 


With the arrival of the new Spring season hundreds of lovely frocks for all 
social occasions come trooping gaily in—as fresh and beautifully varied as a 
Paris’ style genius inspired them, New York adapted 
them and fashionable American women will wear them with the grace and chic 
St. Louis women have the assurance that our Costume 
Salon has a full representation of the authentic vogue of the moment as worn 
by the cosmopolitan “Smart Set.” 


We have just received some new afternoon and evening dresses, suitable for 
The styles are refined, elegant and conservative---or chic 
They are charmingly fashioned of 


The New Etamine---which is a silk and wool 
fabric with the definite mesh of a filet weave 
Other materials favored are 
Paulette, Tricolette, Marquisette, Kitten’s Ear 
Crepe and Satin, Glace Taffeta and Foulard in 
Chippendale Prints and Flowered weaves of 
loveliness. 


seasons. 
* 


x * Xk 
* Sleeves are shorter. 
kK * * 





Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


Colors used with artistic skill—several tones 
of the same color being harmonized instead 
of the clashing color contrasts of former 


Skirts are very narrow at the hem and 
slashed for freedom’s sake. 


Beads in opalescent, sphinx, steel, black and 
self colors are used in new ways, while hand 
embroideries, beautiful enough for the coat 
of a Chinese mandarin, are used. 


Prices Range from $45 Up to $185 


Largest Distributors of Merchandise 
at Retail in Missouri or 


* ** 


Third Floor 


the West. 


























"> values followed hard upon reports that 
| both President Wilson and Mr. Walker 
| Hines had made statements to the ef- 
fect that our early return of the prop- 
Sétties was not in contemplation. But 
© with the relief bill chloroformed came 
» gloom to those in high circles who had 
© felt assured of an official guaranty of 
Gnterest and dividends and were recon- 
ciled to federal operation. It looked 
for a day or more that the roads would 
» have to go back to private borrowing 
yor that other government resources 
» would have to be tapped for funds 
» ‘with which to carry on. This situa- 
| tion, however, was not regarded as 
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hopeless. Long-headed market operat- 
ors are not slow in understanding that 
indefinite federal control means another 
series of large contracts for rails, equip- 
ment, and general railroad supplies, 
with consequent stimulative influences 
upon economic conditions in general. It 
was pretty plain that the government 
couldn’t drop the railroads like a large, 
hot potato, and that a way would be 
found to raise the necessary dough. The 
loss of that $750,000,000 was a depress- 
ant but Wall street is resilient and does 
not scruple about radically altering its 
views as the state of the market re- 
quires or some ulterior purposes render 


it desirable. In blowing both hot and 
cold on the same subject the boursiers 
are unsurpassable. 

The disposition to see things couleur 
de rose has been promoted also by some 
cheerful utterances on the part of E. 
H. Gary and Charles M. Schwab. The 
former pooh-poohed talk about disem- 
ployment and depression in the steel 
industry, and insisted that prices were 
steady at their lowered levels. The lat- 
return from Europe, de- 
clared, somewhat delphically, that he 


ter, on his 


was “slightly pessimistic at present, but 
strongly optimistic for the future.” And 
there you are! Take your choice! 


The market for Liberties has weak- 


ened somewhat, but prices are stilf 
above the low notches of two or three 
weeks ago. Fourth 4%s are rated at 
94.06; the 93.80. The 
association of state banks of New York 
has urged Treasurer Carter Glass to 
make the coming loan sufficiently at- 
tractive “to offset some of the disap- 
pointments which have come to. invest- 
It also declared 
in plain words that unless such special 
inducements are offered to investors, 
they expected “a wearisome and perhaps 
unsuccessful campaign.” This sounds 
rather gloomy, but is doubtless exag- 
gerated, with a view to exacting an 
agreeable minimum. 


minimum was 


ors in previous loans.” 


From Paris comes the news that the 
budget committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies feels “convinced that justice 
and interest alike require that the Allies 
pool the war.” The 
committee also stated that “the urgent 
“questions of meeting 


expenses of the 


immediate pay- 
ments could best be solved through ah 
Inter-Allied loan committee. This is 
perplexing, though not surprising news. 
It must be taken: together with similar 
advices from other belligerent nations, 
Germany, we are told, is virtually bank- 
rupt, and preparing for repudiation of 
the total national debt of forty billion 
dollars. No need affairs 
in Russia. Even 
England’s speak apprehen- 
sively respecting their own staggering 
burdens. 

in French 


York. 


to dwell on 
Italy is bled white. 
financiers 


There has been a sharp fall 


exchange lately, in New 


What of the future? 


The President’s 
Republican 


departure and_ the 
round-robin against the 
League of Nations do not make good 
news. The jam won't 
Peace Conference. 


hold up the 
The world wants 
peace, even if the Republican senators 
and Mr. Reed of Missouri do not, The 
world against Athanasius—what ? 


Wall thinks, or professes to 


think, that “we’ll muddle through some- 
how”! 


street 


Wherefore it recommends pur- 
chase of stocks in anticipation of still 
higher values. But caveat emptor! 
Specialties are coming to the fore. 

o 
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Finance in St. Louis 


On the local stock exchange, National 
Candy common has rallied to 72.50 on 
quite heavy transactions. There are 
indications of a resumption of bullish 
maneuvers, such as led to a rise above 
80 some time ago. Ten shares of the 
second preferred, a 7 per cent stock, 
were sold at 94. Some Kansas City 
Home Telephone 5s brought 90 to 91, 
$1,000 St. Louis and Suburban general 
5s, 55, ten Certain-teed common, 30, and 
$4,000 United Railways 4s, 49.25. - Ten 
Hydraulic - Press Brick preferred 
brought 32. The prices of shares of 
banks and trust companies 
change of striking importance. 


show no 

It must 
be conceded that local values have so 
far responded rather feebly to the @ la 
hausse movement in Wall street. At 


the financial institutions, interest rates 
are held at 5% to 6 per cent on time ™ 
Conditions generally are re 


loans. 
ported satisfactory. 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 





Latest Quotations } Dependents’ Howlers 


Bid. Asked. 


Nat. Bank of Commerce 126 126% Here are some extracts from British 
va . rae, 1 oY a soldiers’ wives’ letters to officers paying 
1 ad. “ ly, 3 2 ° 
ad : 51 - separation allowances: 
ao Ss oe ve 
Kinloch Tele phone CB iscceccis Je 99 Dear Sir, 
Certain-teed com................- 29 aa ° ioe . 
Te Daviinnd Gament...... 18 i I have not received no pay since my 
Stow = Shoe COM................ 72% 74 husband has gone from nowhere. 
SEO ivecetasscecpscanusees rr 100 
Hy. Pressed Brick com....... 4% <a Dear Sir, 
National Candy com........... 68% — -... My husband has been away at Crystal 
a palace, and gets four days furlong, and 
Answers to Inquiries has now gone away to the Mind Sweep- 
4 0 ¢ . “ 
‘ ; . ' ers, 
Pau, St. Louis—American Smelting e 


and Refining preferred is an investment peary Sir 

e . e ’ 
stock of substantial, tested merits. Has We have received your letter. I am 
not been very active, speculatively, his grandfather as his grandmother. He 
* ve ( 2 r > > ay > ac rere ° 
since 1908, when the extremes _were was born and brought up here in 
8734 and 1103. The 7 per cent is not anower to your letter 


in jeopardy, and has regularly been & 
paid since organization in 1899. It Dear Sir, 
would be in danger of a cut only in the Mrs. Haynes has been put to bed with 





event of such severe, far-reaching de- 
pression in the mining trade as not even 
the most outspoken pessimist would 
dare predict at this moment. The div- § 
idend is cumulative. ; 





a little lad, wife pf Peter TT 
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C. J. McD., St. Louis. — Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic common is 
quoted at 3, and has not been above 
10 since 1912, when 1134 was touched. 
There are no visible inducements to 
buy, except for a long-distance specu- 
lation. The stock becomes active most, 
infrequently,—in boom times, as a rule/ 
Company is controlled by the Canadian 
Pacific, which holds a majority of com; 
mon and preferred, as well as the to 
tals of first consolidated 4s and income 
4s. No dividends have ever been paid. 


7 
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SHAREHOLDER, Laramie, Wyo.—Colo 
rado and Southern common has drawn 
no dividends since 1912, when 1 pe 
cent was paid. The stock is a specu- 
lation altogether, though 1 or 2 pe 
cent could probably be paid even af 
present. Earnings are increased by the 
oil discoveries in Central Wyoming. 
Price has lately advanced from 21 to 
26 on aggressive pool tactics. If it 
reaches your mark, let go, and put the 
money in a good dividend-payer. 





2°, 
“" 


J. V., Paris, Tex.—(1) All you can 
do in regard to your speculative deal 
in Russian rubles is to stick it out. 
There’s nothing doing at present, as 
trading is prohibited. The price is so 
low that it can scarcely be expected to 
go much lower still. (2) Let Argen- 
tine 5s alone, and put your funds in 
choice municipals issued in the U. S. 
One should never invest too far from 
one’s post-office address. 


\? 
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SuBSCRIBER, Lafayette, Ind.—Central 
Leather common has fallen from 101% 
to 55 since 1917. Quoted at 63%4 at 
Present.. If you bought at 82%, it 
would not be indiscreet for you to buy 
an additional certificate at 60. While 
the 5 per cent cannot be considered safe 
a reduction to 4 per cent has alread 
been discounted. Marginal holding 
entered into in 1917 and 1918, have mos 
ly been liquidated. Company should 4 
benefited handsomely by a gratifyin 
Solution of international problems. 


cry over spilt milk.” 
fnat remark originated 
whe < wasn’t 10 cents a pint.”— 
Washinyton Star. 
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New and Entrancing 


MILLINERY 


for Miss and Matron 















The spacious second floor salon presents a 
different aspect almost daily, as newer 
fashions arrive to augment our 
splendid variety. 










Featuring a collection 
of novelty styles in- 
cluding chic— 





















“Mitzi” Sailors 
Watteau Hats 
Tilted Turbans 


Smart Pokes and Mushrooms 


#10) up 
Sonnenjelds, 


610- 612 W ashington CF Avenue. 
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Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 








Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 


‘ COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 





, 
y Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 
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Y/7 == 7 Wh at 5 in Savings Accounts opened nearly thirty 


years ago with the Mississippi Valley 

Yo ur Cash B Ox Trust Company at Fourth and Pine 
y) 9 2 Streets are still on its books. Why not 
“ . . use this Company for your funds? 





M AKE a quick mental inventory of its con- 

tents. Then ask yourself if it is wise or 
business-like to risk the loss of such valuable ad) 
property by theft or fire when a Mereantile Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


j System 
sit Box ecsts but Member Federal Reserve Sy 
wind at . i i Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


F ive Dolla rsa Yea r FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 
I 


Bring your valuables with you when apply- 




















ing for a Mercantile Safe Deposit Box. You 
get immediate possess at the Mereantile 
and can at once place your bonds, leases, 
insurance policies and other valuables in a 
place of absolute protection. 























































Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 





athly Savings in Bonds”’ 
ERSON & CO., 


BOND DEPT 
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Coming Shows 


With a new production of “Richelieu” as 
e feature of his repertoire, Robert B. Man- 
ll, 
ys a return visit to the Shubert-Jefferson 
ee Mn LLU heatre for one week beginning Sunday eve- 
‘ PTT TT LU 











foremost classic tragedian of the time, 


ing, March 9. ‘Richelieu’? was found by 
r. Mantell to be so exactly in the spirit of 
' ese days of war and international diplomacy, 
th the Cardinal’s beloved France as the 
rm center, that he raised it to the first 
ce among his plays, and built for Bulwer’s 
ma last summer a new Stage setting, re- 
ded as the most tasteful he has ever de- 
ed. In this new production he played for 
pb weeks in New York, during his recent 
n there, before entering upon his Shake- 
Marean repertoire. His other productions 
ye been largely rebuilt and repainted since 
last visit here. Mr. Mantell’s repertoire 
this city will be chosen from the follow- 
list of plays: “Richelieu,” ‘‘King Lear,” 
Racbeth,”’ “The Merchant of Venice,’”’ ‘“‘Ham- 
’ “Louis XI,” “Othello,” ‘‘Romeo and 
liet”” and “Richard III.””. Mr. Mantell’s big 
»porting company is headed by Genevieve 
mper and Fritz Leiber. 





Julian Eltinge, always a big success in this 
y, will return to the American Theatre next 
unday evening, under his own management 
nd with his own new organization in a 
ramatic entertainment characterized by all 
he elegance that has come to be associated 
n the public mind with his appearances. 
Itinge’s new songs and his new gowns, both 
trikingly effective, have been prepared by 
1e same person, Miss Cora McGeachy, who 
the designer of wardrobes for Ziegfeld’s 
Follies’’ and the Winter Garden shows. The 


.ece in which he appears was written by Miss 





ine Mathis on outlines furnished by the 








actor himself, and it is staged under the direc- 











tion of Fred Nible. In the company are dainty 





Marie, who will be remembered from her 


& LOCUST 





ppearance in Oliver Morosco’s musical co:n- 





dy, “‘What Next’; Sidney Grant, for some 





-asons with “So Long, Letty; Cleo Gascoigne, 








he little prima donna recently with Harry 
auder; the Arnaut Brothers, musical clowns; 
he dancing Lavars, Cordon and Carville, 
iorhada and Fifi. Other artists are Mar: 
Til TMM MOLT ILL Lc rie Bennett, Velma Whitman and Arthur 
hirley. A feature of the setting will be a 
ecial confection from the design of Erte 
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Paris. 


n fartin Beck will present as feature ex- 

>) shi yrdinary at the Orpheum next week the 
fre r priv e! ion Morgan Dancers, a troupe of twenty 

‘Did I hg women in a dance-drama of the time 


10c and 25e exclaimed. Say 


: Py Attila, created and directed by Marion 
FORHEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LacRiPet TABLETS murmured the girl. ‘Well Morean. This is an act, in colorful setting, 


was court-martial. I know it WS portraying in pantomimic posturing and sup- 
or the other.’” 

















































ple movements, a big historical event. The 
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you will. 


Social Events 


The social life of St. Louis may be said 
to center at Hotel Statler. 
considered the convenience and satisfac- 
tion, (economy, too) of using the Statler’s 
facilities for entertaining? 

Luncheon, tea, card party, dinner, dansant 
—whatever the event, the Statler’s equipment, 


personnel and experience are at your service. 
You are invited to confer with us whenever 


HOTEL STATLER 


Also operating Hotels Statler, Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Detroit; and Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 






Have you 

































DAILY—11 TO 11 
TWO SHOWS—ONE ADMISSION 
150 Minutes of Fun 


Wyoming Trio—Ed. Farrell & Co. 





COLUMBIA 15c-25c 238 85,ce" 


Francis & Nord—Roach & McCurdy 
Sterling & Marguerite 


PAULINE FREDERICK in 
“The Woman on the Index” 


“East Lynne with Variations” 
A New Mack Sennett Comedy 








Huns capture the vestal virgins and the high 
priestess in the capitol, and the action cul- 
minates in the burning of Rome. It is an 
unique terpsichorean spectacle. Other num- 
bers are: Trixie Friganza, in “At a Block 
Party” by Jean Havez; Rob Hall, extem- 
poraneous chap; Ed Gallagher and Joe Rolley 
travesty, ‘“‘The Battle of 
; the Kiralfy Kiddies; Ethel Hop- 
“Musical Moments”; McConnell and 


in a military 
Whatstheuse”’ 
kins, in 
Austin, comedy cyclists, and the travelogue, 
Showing pictures of Canada, Nova Scotia and 
the land of Evangeline. 


The headline feature at the Grand Opera 
House next week will be “Frolics Under the 
Sea,” an aquatic exhibition of more than 
ordinary interest by Lottie Mayer and her 


company of diving girls. Every hitherto 
known and many erstwhile unknown feats 
and freaks of natation is in the repertory of 
Miss Mayer and her bevy of bathing beau- 


ues. A miniature musical comedy called ‘The 
Sorority Girls” will be presented, featuring 
Cal Dean and Marie Fey. Hahn, Weller and 
Kenyon g distinguished trio whose singing 
's one of the recent big hits on the circuit. 
Other attractions will be. Earnest Hiatt in 
“Nothing Serious’; Mann and Mallory * in 
“Breezy Bits’; Eary and Eary, whirlwind 
8ymnasts; Marker and Schenk, singers and 
comedians; Fuller Bull in “At the Side 
Show ;” Morien, accordeonist; the Animated 
Weekly, Sunshine, and Mutt and Jeff comedies 
and Town Topics from the Literary Digest. 


\ To the Columbia comes next week a strong 
bill headed by the College Quintette, present- 
ing : ; et : 

ng a melange of mirth and melody, entitled 


“A 


8ives the college flavor at its best. One of 


Fraternity Rehearsal.’ This attraction 
th 

2. quintette is a young and charming woman. 
°y Bryant's playlet, 
dramatic 


“Extravagance,” is a 


comedy effectively presented by 


P 
hyliis Gilmore, Victor Browne and Company. 


“Baseball Idiosyncrasies,’’ a screaming hit, 
will be enacted by Frear, Baggott & Frear. 
There is a comedy surprise by Lane and 
Francis, and Bicknell, the modeler in clay, 
has an unique act called ‘*The Model Baker.” 
The big picture will be Mable Normand in 
“Sis Hopkins.” Other film offerings will be 
the Columbia Weekly and several good come- 
dies. 

A new theater enters the local amusement 
field—the Rialto, formerly the Princess, at 
Grand avenue and Olive street. It will special- 
ize in high-class pictures and vaudeville, with 
three shows daily, at 2:30, 6:30 and 8:45 
o’clock p. m. Sundays from 2 to 11 p. m. 
Opening Thursday this week, Pauline Fred- 
ericks appears in that fine film, “The Woman 
on the Index.” 
and 25 cents. The house is well appointed in 


Prices of admission are 15 


all respects and possesses a most competent 
staff. 
fe ee at 
Little Ethel—Mr. 
Laura said at the table this morning 
that she thought you had the prettiest 
Young— 


Young, my sister 


mustache she ever saw. Mr. 
You oughtn’t to tell things you hear 
at the table, Ethel. /ithe/—But she’s 
going to give me a nickel for telling 
you!—Stray Stories. 
he ae fe 
Newedd—Did you run short of flour, 
Helen? The pie crust doesn’t half 
cover the pie. Mrs. Newedd—I know, 
dear; your mother told me that you like 
your pie crust very short.—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
fe afe ate 
When passing behind a street car 
look out for the car approaching from 
the opposite direction. 
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Week beginning Sunday Night, March Oth. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 


Julian Eltinge 


ASSISTED BY HIS OWN COMPANY OF FAMOUS FOOTLIGHT FAVORITES 








S 


St. 


HUBER 


Louis’ Lead- 


ing Playhouse 


T-J 


ROBERT B. 


Nights, $2.00-50¢, 


MANTEL 


IN SHAKESPEAREAN 
AND CLASSIC PLAYS 


EFFRESON 


Messrs. alee and J. J. Shuberf, 
Managing Directors 


WEEK BEGINNING 
SUNDAY, MARCH 9. 


REPERTOIRE: 
Sunday Night, “MERCHANT OF VEN- 
ICE.” —,” “HAMLET.” Tuesday, 
“LOUIS XI.” Wednesday Matinee, 
“MERC HANT OF VENICE.” Wednes- 
day Night, “RICHELIEU.” Thursday, 
“KING LEAR.” Friday, “MACBETH.” 
Saturday Matinee, “MERCHANT OF 
VENICE.” Sat. Night, “RICHARD III.” 


Sat. Matinee, $1.50-50ce Popular Matinee Wednesday, $1.00 
Seats Also at Conroy’s, 1100 Olive. 











2:15—TWICE TO-DAY—S8:15 





OUR PRICES; 
Mats., 15e to 50c; Eves. 15¢ to $1. 


A REAL FAVORITE 


EDDIE LEONARD 


Helen Trix—Harry Holman 
Pearl Regay & Lester Sheehan 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Wilde 
Holmes & Wells—Prosper & Maret 


LEW DOCKSTADER 








GAYETY 


14th & 
Locust 


MATINEE DAILY 
LADIES 10c 


Dave “Snuffy” Marion 


AND HIS NEW REVUE—AMERICA’S BEST 


z ext Week—LIBERTY GIRLS 








Grand Ave and Olive St. 


RIALTO THEATRE 


Formerly the 


Princess 


NOW OPEN 


ACTS VAUDEVILLE 


PAULINE FREDERICKS 
in “The Woman on the Index” 
Daily, 2:30, 6:30, 8:45 
Sundays 2 to Il 
PRICES 15ce—25c, 








SEA.” 


GRAND OPERA NOUSE 15.25¢c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK. 


Lottie Mayer and her Diving Girls will present “FROLICS UNDER THE 


Other acts on the bill are The Sorority Girls, Hahn, Weller and 


Kenyon, Ernest Hiatt, Mann and Mallory, Eary and Eary, Marker and) 
Schenk, Fuller Bull, and Morien the Accordionist. 


World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—1l11 A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 








STANDARD ®YELESQUE 
Monte Carlo Girls 


Next— 


TRAIL HITTERS 














St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


MAX ZACH, Conductor 


St. Louis’ Foremost Musical Organization 


“POP” CONCERT 


Parquet, 50c, Balcony 25c for any seat. 


At the Odeon Every Sunday Afternoon at 3:15 


BEAUTIFUL PROGRAM 


Box seats reserved $1. War 


tax on Parquet seats 5c, Balcony 3c, Box Seats 10c. 

Our two box offices open at the Odeon at 2:00 P. M. on the day of 
the concert. 
Tickets always on sale during the week at Kieselhorst’s, 1007 Olive St. 






































































OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message is 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 

We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 

















Walnut Ninth-S. W. Corner 
Olive 4822 Central 3006 















Welsbach C.E. Z. Licae Most Repular 
Gas Light Ever Sold 


No Glare No Eye Strain 
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} 4 ‘ “The ideal 
1G) rp Beverages 
with hot” 





With all these appetizing foods fora 
chummy little lunch, what will you 
serve to drink? 

The host or hostess must not forget 
the rarest treat of all 


REG US PAT OFF 


THE BEVERAGE 





the distinctive creation to serve with 
salads, rarebit, lobster or sandwiches. 
Bevo is the thirst-quenching bever- 
age that just fits in with any after: 
the-theatre party or where occasion 
demands a midnight supper. 


Bevo is sold everywhere 


Order by the case from your drug- 
gist, grocer or dealer. 





IMC 


St. Louis 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 
Anheuser - Busch 











Offices for Rent in 


SYNDICATE TRUST 


AND 


CENTURY BUILDINGS 












The Best Equipped and Best Located 
Offices in the City 








E. A. KENNEDY, Manager 


Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 
Telephones: Main 1735, Central 877-R 






































